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To  you,  my  beloved  Children,  for  whose 
instruction  and  amusement  these  Tales  were 
originally  written,  and  on  whose  memories  I 
with  pleasure  observe  they  have  already 
assisted  to  fix  the  precepts  which  they  are 
intended  to  inculcate,  I  dedicate  this  little 
volume.  That  they  may  serve  to  establish 
in  your  minds,  and  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
may  favour  them  by  a  perusal,  the  love  of 
those  virtues  which  they  are  meant  to  illus- 
trate, is  the  fervent  prayer  of 

Your  anxious  and 

affectionate  Mother, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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A  CUMBERLAND  TALE. 

_ 

Patience  and  Perseverance  will  conquer  almost 
all  Difficulties. 

FRANK  and  Mary  were  the 
children  of  a  poor  widow,  who 
lived  in  a  small  cottage  on  the 
sea  shore,  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland. The  rocks  around  it 
were  so  bare,  they  scarcely  af- 
forded nourishment  to  a  few- 
mosses  and  heaths  3  but  the  sand 
on  the  beach  was  very  fine  and 
clean;  there  was  a  quantity  of 
soft  slate  and  nice  clay  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  and  between  them 
and  the  town,  which  was  about  a 
mile  distant,  lay  the  place  where 
the  ships  were  built. 

Perhaps  you  will  wonder  of 
what  use  these  things  could  be 
to  the  widow.  I  will  tell  you. 
In  that  part  of  the  country  the 
people  are  very  fond  of  making 
their  kitchen  floors,  under  all 
their  grates,  and  even  the  steps 
of  their  doors,  quite  white,  which 
they  do  by  rubbing  on  them  that 
soft  sort  of  slate  which  they  call 
sill,  and  this  the  children  in  the 
place  mix  up  and  prepare;  the 
sand*  is  then  put  on  the  kitchen 


*  The  sand  used  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  sucU 
as  is  pat  into  hour-glasses. 
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floors,  and  sometimes  on  the  steps, 
in  patches,  rather  damp;  and  the 
next  day,  when  it  is  dry,  a  broom 
is  drawn  lightly  over  it,  which 
makes  it  lie  in  a  wave,  and  gives 
the  place  a  very  tidy  neat  appear- 
ance. Some  people  use  red  ochre 
instead  of  sill :  this  is  got  where 
they  dig  up  iron;  in  fact,  red 
ochre  is  one  kind  of  iron  ore,  but 
it  is  dirty  stuff,  and  makes  sad 
work  with  petticoats  and  stockings. 

Some  rub  their  boarded  floors 
with  clay  prepared  like  the  sill; 
and  the  children  get  baskets  full 
of  chips  out  of  the  dock-yards, 
for  lighting  fires  with. 

-All  these  things  Frank  and 
Mary  took  for  sale  to  the  town 
during  the  day  time,  whilst  their 
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mother  employed  herself  in  knit- 
ting or  spinning:  and  when  they 
met  in  the  evening,  she  used  to 
teach  them  to  read  and  to  spell, 
for  she  had  been  a  servant  in  a 
gentleman's  family,  and  knew  the 
value  of  a  little  learning.  She 
even  taught  them  to  write  and  sum 
a  little ;  for  they  could  easily  get 
bits  of  slate  among  the  rocks,  and 
the  same  thing  that  formed  the  sill 
served  for  pencils. 

After  this  she  would  teach 
Mary  to  sew  and  knit,  and  Frank 
to  net  cabbage  nets ;  and  then  she 
would  tell  them  stories  of  what 
had  happened  to  her  whilst  she 
was  young,  and  advise  them 
how  to  behave  when  they  grew 
up;  for,  as  she  told  them,  a  good 
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character  was  of  more  value  than 
all  the  learning  in  the  world. 

She  had  a  Bible  and  a  few 
other  books,  in  which  they  were 
very  fond  of  reading  when  they 
had  time;  and,  notwithstanding 
their  poverty,  they  were  content- 
ed and  cheerful,  particularly  the 
children,  who  had  never  known 
any  other  kind  of  life;  but  their 
poor  mother  could  not  always 
forbear  sighing  when  she  thought 
of  the  happy  time  she  passed 
with  her  husband  on  their  farm, 
before  his  death,  and  many  severe 
losses  reduced  her  to  poverty; 
but  she  had  not  read  her  Bible 
without  profiting  by  it;  she  knew 
that  no  event  happened  by  chance, 
but  was  ordered  for  the  best  by 
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Providence;  she  was  grateful  for 
the  blessings  she  possessed,  a- 
mongst  which  the  good  and  af- 
fectionate dispositions  of  her 
children  were  the  greatest,  and 
her  constant  prayer  was,  that  she 
might  be  enabled  so  to  guide 
herself  and  them  through  this 
world,  that  they  and  their  belov- 
ed father  might  all  meet  again  in 
another  and  a  better. 

This  poor  woman  was  very 
fond  of  flowers,  and  she  had  a 
small  garden,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  her  cottage,  which 
was  a  source  both  of  pleasure 
and  of  profit  to  her.  She  made 
some  money  of  the  vegetables 
and  flowers  which  it  produced; 
and  never  were  the  latter  made 
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up  into  bunches  for  the  market, 
without  a  few  being  reserved  to 
decorate  their  own  little  window. 

By  one  thing  and  another  the 
widow  contrived  to  keep  herself 
and  her  children  in  tolerable 
comfort,  and  to  lay  by,  as  she 
called  it,  a  trifle  against  a  rainy 
day;  and  well  was  it  for  them 
all  that  she  had  done  so;  for  an. 
accident  happened  when  Frank, 
and  Mary  were  about  twelve  and 
ten  years  old,  which,  had  it  not 
been  for  that  hoarded  trifle,  must 
have  reduced  them  to  the  utmost 
distress. 

The   widow   seldom  went    to 
the  town  with  her  children,  ex- 
cept on  the  Thursday  to  market, 
and   on   the   Sunday  to  Church, 
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for  there  was  no  other  nearer  to 
her  cottage.  On  both  these  oc- 
casions they  took  their  provisions 
to  the  town  in  a  small  basket, 
and  on  the  Thursday  they  met 
and  feasted  joyfully  together  at 
her  stall  in  the  market-place. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised 
that  I  should  talk  of  feasting  and 
pleasure  over  a  bit  of  meat  in  the 
open  street,  exposed  to  all  sorts 
of  weather,  and  to  every  body's 
notice;  but  you  must  remember 
that  so  to  dine  was  a  luxury  to 
them;  for  it  was  only  twice  a 
week  that  Frank  and  Mary  dined 
with  their  mother;  and  so  fond 
were  they  of  her,  and  she  of 
them,  that  that  of  itself  made  the 
meal  delightful;  nor  had  they  on 
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any  other  than  these  two  days  a 
hot  dinner. 

On  Sundays  they  used  to 
leave  their  basket  at  the  cellar 
of  an  old  woman,  who  was  still 
poorer  than  they  were,  ( many 
poor  people  in  that  part  of  the 
country  live  in  cellars, )  and  who 
was  so  infirm  as  not  to  be  able 
even  to  go  to  Church,  but  who 
could  just  manage  to  watch  the 
pot  boiling. 

And  when  the  widow  and  her 
children  returned  from  morning 
service,  they  enjoyed  a  happy 
meal  all  together ;  for  the  widow 
always  insisted  upon  the  old  wo- 
man's dining  with  them  (which 
she  knew  must  be  a  real  comfort 
to  her, )  for  the  use  of  the  house : 
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they  also  told  her  what  they 
could  remember  of  the  sermon, 
and  read  to  her  the  lessons  for 
the  day;  and  after  the  evening 
service,  they  returned  home  with 
hearts  grateful  for  the  blessing  of 
a  day  of  rest. 

One  Thursday  the  children 
rose,  as  it  was  their  custom,  very 
early,  to  prepare  their  own  sill 
and  clay,  and  to  assist  their  mo- 
ther in  getting  her  small  stock  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  ready  for 
the  market;  which  being  done, 
Mary  poised  her  neatly- arranged 
board  upon  her  head,  for  her 
mother  had  taught  her  that  there 
may  be  some  degree  of  neatness, 
even  in  the  dirtiest  business. 

Frank,  instead  ofr  filling  his 
10 
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wheelbarrow  with  sand  as  usual, 
put  his  mother's  basket  into  it, 
and  merrily  wheeled  it  from  the 
door,  calling  out  that  he  should 
soon  be  back  again  for  his  own 
load.  His  mother  blessed  him, 
with  tears  of  joy,  and  thanked 
Heaven,  which  had  given  her 
such  attentive  children,  to  toe  a 
help  to  her  in  her  poverty. 

When  they  had  seen  their 
mother  seated  by  her  stall,  the 
children  went  away  to  pursue 
their  own  labours.  Mary  soon 
sold  her  sill  and  clay,  lor  she  was 
well  known,  and  being  steady, 
punctual,  and  honest  in  her  deal- 
ings, had  a  regular  set  of  custom- 
ers. It  was  the  same  with  res- 
pect to  Frank :  he  soon  got  and 
11 
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disposed  of  his  barrow  of  sand; 
and  both  he  and  his  sister  filled 
and  sold  several  baskets  of  chips 
before  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
which,  when  they  heard,  they 
hastened  with  eagerness  to  give 
their  earnings  to  their  mother, 
and  to  share  her  meal. 

Frank  had  left  a  piece  of 
meat  upon  some  potatoes  at  an 
oven,  as  he  came  into  the  town  -y 
he  now  brought  it  smoking  hot  to 
the  stall,  on  one  end  of  which 
was  spread  a  decent  cloth,  three 
clean  plates,  and  a  horn  for 
drinking  out  of,  for  the  poor  wo- 
man strove  to  teach  her  children 
the  comfort  of  tidiness  and  pro- 
piety,  even  in  their  poverty,  as 
she  well  knew  the  advantage  it 
12 
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Would  be  to  them  in  every  situa- 
tion of  their  future  lives,  parties 
Jarly  if  she  should  be  able  to  get 
them  into  respectable  service, 
which  she  felt  would  be  the  best 
thing  she  could  do  for  them,  and 
therefore  sincerely  wished  to  do  > 
sorry  as  she  must  feel,  in  her 
loneliness  at  parting  from  them. 
Mary  brought  a  small  jug  of 
beer,  and  they  did  not  forget  to 
thank  the  Giver  of  their  meal, 
before  and  after  it,  and  then  they 
again  returned  to  their  respective 
employments.  About  six  o'  clock 
they  again  met  at  the  now  nearly 
empty  stall,  and  after  packing  up 
the  remains  of  their  merchandize, 
they  set  off,  with  light  hearts  and 
cheerful  faces,  on  their  return  home- 
13 
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On  their  arrival  at  the  cot- 
tage, Mary  hasted  to  put  the 
small  bundle  of  sticks,  which 
had  been  laid  ready  for  that  pur- 
pose, on  the  fire,  and  to  light 
them,  in  order  to  boil  the  kettle  ; 
for  the  luxury  of  tea  was  not  un- 
known, even  here,  and  if  any  one 
might  claim  a  right  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  a  meal,  surely 
these  poor  people  might  do  so, 
after  the  toils  and  labours  of  the 
day. 

Frank  put  every  thing  into 
its  proper  place,  and  their  mo- 
ther, after  counting  their  gains, 
pleased  with  them  principally  as 
being  the  fruits  of  her  children's 
industry,  went  to  put  them  in  a 
small  box  which  she  kept  for 

14 
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that  purpose  along  with  her  tea- 
things,  at  the  top  of  a  high  cup- 
board, to  reach  which  she  was 
obliged  to  stand  upon  a  chair, 
the  frame  of  which  giving  way, 
she  fell  to  the  ground,  and  her 
leg  doubling  under  her,  was 
broken  by  the  fall. 

You  may  guess  the  grief  and 
consternation  of  the  poor  child- 
ren: they  with  difficulty  lifted 
her  upon  the  bed,  and  then 
Frank,  tired  as  he  was,  instantly 
set  off  to  the  town  to  procure  a 
surgeon,  whilst  poor  Mary,  un- 
der her  mother's  directions,  with 
trembling  fingers,  cut  off  the 
stocking. 

Frank,    on   his   way    for  the 
surgeon,    called   at  the   cellar  of 
15 
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t>lcl  Martha  (for  so  was  the  poor 
woman  named  with  whom  they 
always  ate  their  Sunday's  din- 
ner) to  tell  her  what  had  befallen 
his  mother.  She  was  much  dis- 
tressed at  hearing  it,  and  felt 
very  anxious  to  be  able  to  shew 
her  gratitude  for  the  many  good 
meals  the  widow  had  spared  to 
her  out  of  her  own  slender  store, 
Frank  soon  procured  a  sur- 
geon, and  when  he  got  back  with 
him  to  his  home,  he  was  delight- 
ed to  find  old  Martha  there  be- 
fore him ;  a  neighbour  of  theirs 
had  given  the  old  woman  a  lift 
in  his  empty  market-cart,  and 
she  had  determined  to  shut  up 
her  little  shop  of  gingerbread  and 
taffy  (treacle  and  sugar  boiled 
16 
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together,)  in  order  to  assist  the 
children  of  her  friend  to  attend 
upon  their  mother. 

Martha  was  a  sensible  and 
kind  nurse  ;  and  by  her  advice, 
the  willing  and  active  children 
were  enabled  to  do  and  get  for 
their  beloved  parent  whatever 
the  surgeon  directed.  Her  pain 
was  soon  much  relieved,  and  her 
mind  being  freed  from  anxiety, 
either  on  her  own  or  her  child- 
ren's account,  by  the  presence 
of  old  Martha,  there  were  great 
hopes  of  a  good  cure;  but  still 
it  must  be  a.  long  business,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  care  and 
industry,  they  were  frequently 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  hoarded 
store. 

17 
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As  soon  as  the  widow  was 
able  to  sit  up  and  give  her  own 
directions,  Martha  was  taken 
back  to  lier  cellar  by  the  same 
kind  neighbour  who  had  brought 
her  to  the  cottage. 

It  was  now  autumn,  and  the 
widow  began  to  be  uneasy  as  to 
the  means  by  which  they  were  to 
be  supported  through  the  winter, 
and  held  many  consultations  with 
her  children  on  the  subject;  for 
young  as  they  were,  they  had 
learned  to  think. 

The  surgeon  had  been  so 
much  pleased  with  Frank's  con- 
duct whilst  he  attended  his  mo- 
ther, he  would  willingly  have 
taken  him  to  be  his  errand-boy, 
but  the  boy  would  not  hear  of 
18 
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leaving  his  mother  in  her  present 
helpless  state;  so  he  took  his 
barrow  of  sand  to  town  every 
morning  as  usual,  except  on 
Thursday,  on  which  day  he  re- 
gularly attended  the  market  with 
their  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Mary  could  not  leave  her  mo- 
ther, so  she  employed  herself  in 
knitting  and  sewing  by  her  side; 
the  poor  woman  also  could  her- 
self now  do  something  of  the 
sort,  and  she  began  to  hope  she 
might  get  through  this  trouble 
as  she  had  before  been  helped 
through  another  and  a  much 
greater  one. 

Another  Thursday  morning 
came;  Frank  brought  in  some 
of  the  few  remaining  flowers 
19 
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from  the  garden;  the  poor  AVO- 
man  sighed  as  she  tied  them  up 
in  bunches,  "  My  poor  garden," 
said  she,  "I  must  never  expect 
to  see  you  again  !"  "  Why  not 
dear  mother?"  exclaimed  both 
the  children  in  a  breath,  who 
when  their  mother  talked  of  ne- 
ver seeing  her  garden  again,  fan- 
cied she  must  think  she  should 
die.  She  smiled  at  their  alarm, 
but  answered  that  she  felt  con- 
vinced her  leg  would  never  be 
strong  enough  or  steady  enough 
for  her  to  venture  10  climb  up 
the  steep  narrow  pathway,  often 
rough  and  uneven,  that  led  to 
the  garden. 

"But,"    continued    she,    with 
a    look     of     pleasure,    "  I    trust 
20 
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shortly,  with  your  aid,  my  child- 
ren, to  walk  to  church  to  thank 
my  God  for  permitting  me  to  re- 
main with  you  a  little  longer; 
and  also  to  get  to  market,  which 
will  save  your  time  a  great  deal, 
my  dear  Frank;  indeed  I  think 
you  might  then,  if  the  good  Doc- 
tor will  still  take  you,  go  to  him." 

"  Not  yet,  dear  mother,'* 
cried  Frank  hastily,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  been  in  a  deep 
study  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  mother's  speech. 

"  Not  just  yet,  certainly," 
said  she,  smiling,  "  I  am  not 
talking  of  walking  just  yet:  but 
what  were  you  thinking  of  so 
earnestly?" 

Frank  smiled  in  his  turn,  but 
21 
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only  requested  his  mother  not  to 
think  of  walking  till  her  leg  felt 
quite  stout.  "  It  would  only 
make  bad  worse,"  said  he,  "to 
throw  yourself  ill  again;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  we  shall  get  thro' 
the  winter  very  well;  you  ma- 
naged with  us  two  helpless  ba- 
bies," said  he,  affectionately; 
"  surely  now  that  we  are  strong 
and  healthy,  we  shall  be  able  to 
support  you." 

"At  least  we'll  try,"  cried 
Mary  ;  and  the  parent  breathed 
a  blessing  on  their  heads,  and  a 
thanksgiving  to  heaven,  as  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  it  from  her 
children. 

Mary,  who  had  been  prepa- 
ing  their  breakfast,  now  placed 
22 
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it  upon  the  table.  It  consisted 
of  oatmeal,  or  as  it  is  there  called 
water-porridge;  .it  was  poured 
into  three  black  porringers,  and 
in  the  middle  of  each  she  had 
made  a  hole,  which  she  had  filled 
with  treacle ;  some  times  a  bit  of 
butter  is  put  into  this  hole,  and 
sometimes  the  porringer  is  filled 
up  with  milk. 

Of  this  the  widow  and  her 
children  made  a  comfortable 
meal,  took  each  a  draught  of 
milk  after  it,  and  then  Frank  set 
off  for  the  market.  He  could 
not  now  have,  a  hot  dinner,  as  he 
used  to  have,  but  he  took  a  bit 
of  cold  meat  and  bread,  and  did 
not  care  for  that;  but  there  was 
one  thing  he  did  care  for,  and 
23 
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thought  of  a  great  deal  all  that 
day. 

When  he  got  home  in  the 
evening,  he  put  his  money  into 
the  little  box,  and  brought  down 
the  tea-things,  not  without  many 
cautions  from  his  mother  to  be 
careful. 

Afer  they  had  drank  their  tea, 
Frank  asked  his  sister  to  go  out 
with  him  for  a  while,  "Aye 
do,  Mary,"  cried  her  mother,  "it 
will  do  you  good;  you  have  not 
stirred  out  to-day.  I  am  quite 
comfortable,  and  shall  not  want 
any  thing  for  a  long  time :  do 
take  a  walk  with  your  brother." 

Mary  looked  to  see  that  the 
stool  was  quite  right  under  the 
broken  leg,  and  that  every  thing 
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was  in  its  proper  place;  then 
putting  on  her  bonnet,  she  went 
out  with  Frank. 

"Oh  Mary,"  said  he,  as  soon 
as  they  were  a  little  way  from 
the  cottage,  "  I  have  been  wish- 
ing so  much  to  talk  to  you  all 
the  day,  you  do  not  know;  you 
heard  my  mother  say  how  sorry 
she  was  not  to  be  able  to  get  to 
the  garden  ?" 

"Indeed,  I  did,"  said  Mary, 
"and   am  very  sorry  too." 

"  Well,  well,  never  mind 
that,"  said  Frank,  impatiently, 
"do  you  know  I've  been  think- 
ing all  the  day  of  a  plan,  as  she 
can't  go  to  the  garden,  to  make 
the  garden  come  to  her." 
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«  Lo  !  Frank,"  exclaimed 
Mary,  "what  can  you  mean?" 

<c  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  will 
listen  to  me.  Do  you  know  that 
flat  bit  of  rock  behind  the  house?" 

"What  were  we  play  so 
often?  To  be  sure  I  do.  But 
what  of  that?  that's  no  garden." 

"I  know  that;  but  I  think  I 
can  make  it  one." 

"Make  it  a  garden,  Frank! 
why  nothing  can  grow  there ; 
there's  not  a  bit  of  mould,  and 
plants  can't  live  without  mould, 
110  more  than  you  can  without 
eating." 

"I  know  that,  Mary;  but 
can't  I  bring  mould,  think  ye; 
I  know  it  will  take  a  long 
while ;  but  you  know  mother 
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says  patience  and  perseverance 
will  conquer  almost  all  difficul- 
ties, and  I  am  determined  to 
have  patience  and  perseverance 
too  to  please  my  mother." 

"Aye,  and  to  do  what's  right, 
Frank;  for  you  know  mother 
says  we  ought  to  do  what  is  right 
because  it  is  right,  and  not  to 
please  any  one." 

"And  so  I  will,  Mary;  for 
I'm  sure  it  will  be  right  to  make 
a  garden  so  near  home  that  my 
mother  and  you  will  be  able  to 
manage  it  when  I  am  gone  away 
from  you." 

Mary  did  not  like  the  thoughts 

of  Frank's    going    away   at    all; 

but  as  it  would  be  a  long  time 

before  that  day  came,  she  deter- 
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mined  not  to  think  of  it,  but  to 
help  him  as  much  as  she  could 
to  make  his  garden. 

It  was  agreed  between  them 
that  he  should  get  up  a  little 
sooner  than  usual  every  morning, 
and  take  his  wheelbarrow  to  the 
common,  which  was  not  far  off, 
fiH  it  with  mould,  and  empty  it 
on  this  flat  part  of  the  rock,  and 
to  do  the  same  at  every  leisure 
hour. 

When  Frank  threw  the  first 
barrowful  down,  Mary,  who  had 
contrived  to  meet  him,  exclaim- 
ed, as  she  saw  how  little  it  look- 
ed, "Oh  dear,  Frank,  this  will 
never  do:  you  will  never  get  a 
garden  at  this  (rate." 

"Never  fear/'    answered  he, 
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*' patience  and   perseverance    can 
do   great  things." 

And  so  it  proved;  for  little 
as  one  barrowful  appeared,  the 
number  he  had  brought  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  began,  as 
Mary  allowed,  to  make  some 
shew;  it  had  made  a  bed  in  one 
corner,  in  which  he  planted  his 
mother's  favourite  rose-tree. 

Mary  was  very  anxious  to 
tell  their  mother  what  they  had 
done;  but  Frank  prevailed  upon 
her  to  wait  till  spring,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  gather  and  prepare 
the  flower-seeds  ready  to  put  into 
the  ground.  This  she  did,  and 
also  carefully  collected  some  of 
the  bulbous  roots,  and  trans- 
planted some  of  the  plants  which 
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it  was  proper  to  move  at  this 
season,  into  the  new  beds,  as 
Frank  continued  to  form  them. 

Thus  they  went  steadily  on, 
only  occasionally  hindered  when 
frost  had  made  the  earth  too  hard 
for  Frank  to  be  able  to  dig  into  it. 

The  garden  grew  beneath 
their  hands;  until  at  last,  as  the 
spring  advanced,  he  agreed  to 
Mary's  oft-repeated  request  that 
he  would  shew  their  work  to 
their  mother.  Her  leg  was  now 
so  well  that  she  could  walk  about 
by  the  help  of  a  stick,  and  she 
had  been  with  her  children  to 
Church,  and  again  dined  with 
old  Martha  in  her  cellar;  but 
Frank  would  not  hear  of  her 
attempting  to  keep  the  market, 
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after  so  long  a  confinement,  du- 
ring the  cold  weather. 

Mary  might  now  have  left  her 
mother  to  go  about  with  her  sill, 
clay,  and  chips,  but  she  had  be- 
come so  good  a  needle-woman 
during  her  attendance  on  her, 
that  she  thought  it  a  pity  to  send 
her  back  to  so  dirty  a  business; 
particularly  as  many  people  who 
had  heard  of  her  accident,  and 
been  sorry  for  it,  had  given  her 
work  and  knitting  to  employ  her- 
self with,  as  soon  as  she  was  able 
to  sit  up,  and  Mary  was  a  great 
help  to  her;  so  she  still  staid 
with  her  mother,  and  Frank  went 
to  town,  according  to  custom. 

One  day,  when  he  returned 
home,  he  brought  his  mother  a 
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bunch  of  violets  and  primroses, 
with  which  she  was  much  pleas- 
ed, and  said  the  smell  was  very 
grateful  to  her,  now  that  she  had 
so  few  opportunities  of  enjoying 
it;  "and,"  continued  she,  with 
a  sigh,  "I  dare  say  several  of 
the  early  flowers  will  be  in  bloom 
now  in  our  garden." 

"They  are  so,"  said  Frank, 
"  and  it  is  a  beautiful  evening,  so 
do  come  and  try  to  walk  to  the 
garden." 

"Oh!  do,"  exclaimed  Mary. 

The  widow  smiled,  but  shook 
her  head.  "  You  forget,  my 
children,"  said  she,  "that  I  have 
told  you  I  never  hoped  to  visit 
my  garden  again." 

"Well,  don't  think  about 
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that,  mother,"  eagerly  interrupt- 
ed Frank,  "but  do  just  take  a 
little  walk  with  us  ?  " 

Mary  ran  for  the  bonnet  and 
cloak,  which  her  mother  let  her 
put  on,  and  then  she  left  her  to 
be  supported  by  her  stick  and 
the  shoulder  of  Frank,  whilst 
she  darted  in  ecstacy  through 
the  cottage  door. 

"Come  and  see  our  play- 
ground," said  Frank;  and  his 
mother  readily  turned  her  steps 
the  way  he  pointed.  "  You  have 
made  a  nice  path  here,"  said  she, 
for  he  had  smoothed  and  levelled 
the  rising  way  to  the  garden  with 
sand  and  gravel  from  the  shore, 
of  which  also  he  had  made  the 
walks  in  it.  They  now  turned 
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round  a  piece  of  rock,  and  the 
widow  with  astonishment  found 
herself  in  a  garden. 

Surprise,  for  a  few  minutes, 
kept  her  in  silence,  whilst  she 
gazed  around.  The  rocks  form- 
ed an  irregular  natural  wall, 
within  which  was  a  row  of  goose- 
berry and  currant  trees,  then  a 
neat  flower  border,  in  which  the 
polyanthuses,  crocuses,  and  many 
other  spring  flowers,  •  were  alrea- 
dy in  full  beauty,  the  border  was 
edged  with  daisies,  then  came  a 
walk,  broad  enough,  as  Frank 
said  when  he  made  it,  for  him  to 
lead  his  mother  in;  in  the  centre 
was  a  grass-plot,  for  he  had  often 
heard  her  say  how  much  she 
wished  for  a  bit  of  grass  to  dry 
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upon,  as  she  thought  if  she  had 
(being  a  good  laundress,)  she 
could  not  only  get  up  a  few  fine 
things  herself,  but  teach  the  way 
to  Mary.  At  each  end  of  the 
grass-plot  was  a  place  for  vege- 
tables, some  already  coming  for- 
wards. 

.  Frank  and  Mary  watched 
their  mother's  eyes  with  delighted 
earnestness  as  she  gazed  round 
the  spot,  and  then  without  speak- 
ing, led  her  to  a  little  seat  in 
a  hollow  of  the  rock  close  by 
the  favourite  rose-tree,  (which 
was  just  beginning  to  put  out  its 
leaves,)  they  then  clung  around 
her  in  silence,  and  Mary  was 
surprised  to  feel,  that  after  hav- 
ing wished  so  long  to  tell  her 
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mother  all  they  had  been  doing 
for  her,  she  had  now  no  desire  to 
say  a  word.  The  mother  folded 
her  children  to  her  bosom,  and 
raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven  in  gra- 
titude for  the  accident  which  had 
urged  them  to  the  exertion  of  so 
much  patience  and  perseverance 
to  shew  their  love  to  her. 

A  short  time  after  the  children 
had  shewn  the  garden  to  their 
mother,  and  to  which  she  now 
went  every  fair  day,  and  declared 
that  the  air  did  her  a  great  deal 
of  good;  the  surgeon  happening 
to  ride  that  way,  kindly  called 
to  ask  his  patient  how  she  did; 
she  thanked  him,  and  said 
she  now  felt  so  well  she  could 
easily  spare  Frank  if  he  still 
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wanted  a  boy,  and  would  have 
the  goodness  to  try  him:  and 
then,  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart, 
she  told  him  what  her  children 
had  done  for  her,  and  asked  him 
to  look  at  her  garden ;  this  he  rea- 
dily consented  to  do,  and  was 
both  pleased  aud  surprised  by 
what  he  saw:  he  willingly  agreed 
to  take  Frank  if  his  mother  would 
part  from  him,  and  promised  to 
let  him  come  to  see  her  when- 
ever he  could  be  spared. 

When  the  surgeon  returned 
to  town,  he  mentioned  to  many  of 
his  acquaintances  what  he  had 
heard  and  seen ;  and  the  circum- 
stances altogether  appeared  so 
extraordinary,  that  numbers  of 
people  went  to  the  cottage  to 
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view  the  artificial  garden,  and  to 
buy  flowers  of  the  widow,  one 
of  them  kindly  gave  her  some 
strawberry  plants,  and  shewed 
her  how  to  form  a  wall  for  them 
in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden; 
another  gave  her  a  couple  of 
fowls,  and  the  surgeon  gave 
Frank  leave  to  come  and  make  a 
place  for  them  amongst  the  rocks 
close  by  the  cottage,  that  they 
might  not  be  lost. 

All  these  things  prospered; 
Mary  improved  in  her  learning, 
sewing,  and  knitting,  and  began 
to  know  something  of  the  getting 
up  of  fine  linen:  Frank  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  his  master; 
and  the  summer  after  the  one 
about  which  you  have  been  read- 
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ing,  the  garden  did  indeed  look 
beautiful;  for  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  came  to  see  it, 
brought  seeds  or  roots  of  differ- 
ent pretty  or  curious  plants  to 
put  into  it,  and  as  it  was  very 
much  sheltered,  they  succeeded 
very  well. 

The  widow  had  by  this  time 
saved  some  money,  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  surgeon  and  some 
other  friends  who  took  an  interest 
in  her  welfare,  she  purchased  a 
cow,  which  the  kind  farmer  who 
had  brought  Martha  to  her  in 
her  distress,  benevolently  offered 
to  keep  for  a  trifle. 

People  now  came  to  her  cot- 
tage for  strawberries  and  cream, 
and  the  widow  began  to  wish  she 
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had  some  other  room  to  put 
them  into,  besides  her  own  neat 
kitchen.  She  mentioned  her 
wish  to  Frank,  who  told  it  to  his 
master,  and  he  consulted  some 
others  upon  the  expediency  of 
building  a  room  to  the  cottage,  by 
subscription,  as  a  tea  room  ;  the 
idea  pleased,  the  design  was  soon 
accomplished,  and  then  to  go  to 
the  widow's  to  drink  tea,  and  eat 
strawberries  and  cream,  became 
quite  the  fashion. 

Time  passed  on,  and  their 
customers  increased  so  greatly, 
that  Mary  and  her  mother  could 
scarcely  find  time  to  attend  to 
the  poultry,  (which  had  much 
increased  also)  to  the  cow,  and 
to  get  every  thing  neat  and  in 
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order  for  their  evening  parties. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  that 
Frank  should  come  home  to  as- 
sist them,  and  as  this  was  the 
case,  the  widow  thought  she 
might  as  well  buy  another  cow, 
and  send  the  overplus  of  her 
butter  to  market;  she  thought 
she  could  also  keep  a  pig,  and 
Frank  made  a  very  good  pig-stye 
for  it,  for  stone  is  plentiful  there. 
About  the  time  Frank  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  a  few 
fields  just  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs 
( over  where  the  widow's  cottage 
stood )  were  to  be  let.  To  these 
fields  Frank  found  he  could  very 
readily  form  a  pathway  up  the 
rocks  from  their  own  garden,  and 
his  mother,  who,  as  I  before 
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said,  had  kept  a  farm  with  her 
husband,  and  who  well  knew 
how  persevering  and  steady  he 
was,  advised  him  to  take  them; 
particularly  as  the  farmer  whom 
I  have  so  often  mentioned,  and 
whose  farm  joined  to  these  fields, 
offered  to  give  him  his  advice 
and  assistance  whenever  he  re- 
quired them. 

They  were  taken  accord- 
ingly, and  stocked  with  a  few 
sheep  and  two  more  cows ;  a  lad 
was  hired  to  help  Frank  to  look 
after  them,  and  a  stout  girl  to 
assist  Mary  in  the  dairy. 

Happy  and  grateful  now  was 

the    mother's   heart,    to   see   the 

pains   she    had   taken   in   rearing 

her    children,     and    the    prayers 
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she  had  put  up  for  them,  so  fully 
answered  in  their  good  conduct 
and  success. 

Poor  old  Martha  was  neither 
forgotten  nor  neglected  by  the 
widow  and  her  children ;  the 
good  farmer  always  brought  her 
every  summer  to  pass  a  few 
happy  days  at  the  cottage ;  and 
never  did  Frank  take  the  butter 
to  market  without  dropping  a 
heavy  half  pound  at  the  cellar, 
and  a  large  tin  of  milk;  they 
also  always  took  more  milk  on 
the  Sunday,  and  more  dinner 
than  they  could  eat,  that  the 
poor  woman  might  have  some- 
thing left  for  Monday;  for  the 
widow  often  declared,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  kindness  of  old 
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Martha,  she  must  have  hired  a 
nurse;  for  her  children  could 
not  have  known  how  to  do  every 
thing  for  her;  "and  then,'*  con- 
tinued she,  "our  cottage  must 
have  been  sold  to  pay  her,  and 
the  many  expences  she  would 
have  caused;  for  what  hired 
nurse  would  have  been  contented 
to  live  as  she  did,  and  then  where 
would  have  been  your  garden, 
Frank,  and  your  bit  of  bleaching 
ground,  Mary?" 

"Aye,"  and  Frank  would 
cry,  "  we  must  all  have  gone  to 
live  in  the  town,  and  you  do  not 
know  how  disagreeable  that  is; 
I  never  could  like  it,  even  in  a 
large  airy  house  with  a  garden 
to  it,  like  my  master's.  Oh!  we 
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should  all  have  died,  had  we 
gone  to  live  in  such  places  as 
many  were  that  I  used  to  carry 
medicines  to ;  I  could  hardly 
breathe  in  them  at  all." 

"Very  likely,  Frank,"  said 
his  mother,  "  but  they  are  used  to 
them,  so  don't  mind  'em  so  much 
as  we  do;  nay,  I  have  heard 
many  people  say,  though  you 
would  scarcely  believe  it,  that 
they  like  the  town,  and  can't 
bear  the  country." 

"  Oh !  mother,  how  can  they 
think  so  ?" 

"It  is  all  habit,  child;  but 
those  places  you  speak  of,  Frank, 
might  be  kept  a  deal  sweeter  and 
fresher  if  the  folks  in  them  would 
whitewash  and  clean  them  well: 
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arid  then,  very  likely,  you  would 
never  have  gone  into  them  with 
your  physic  bottles;  for  I  think 
it  is  oftener  dirt  that  brings  sick- 
ness than  any  thing  else." 

Frank  thought  this  very  like- 
ly; for  he  said,  the  very  smell 
of  the  places  made  him  feel  ill, 
and  he  knew  his  master  always 
ordered  them  to  be  cleaned,  and 
the  windows  opened. 

When  Frank  v?  as  about  two  or 
three  and  twenty,  he  one  day  call- 
ed in  at  the  farmer's  to  consult 
him  about  a  sick  cow ;  the  farmer, 
who  was  now  getting  old  and  in- 
firm, asked  him  to  sit  down  a  bit 
with  him  and  his  dame,  ( as  he 
called  his  wife )  and  take  a  cup 
of  their  home  brewed  beer;  Frank 
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did  so,  and  by  and  by  their 
only  child  Jenny  went  out  of  the 
room,  to  help  to  milk  the  cows, 
and  attend  to  the  dairy. 

Then  the  old  man,  looking 
at  his  wife,  said,  "you  know 
dame,  what  you  and  I  have  been 
so  often  talking  about  lately;  I 
think  I  may  as  well  speak  to  the 
lad  at  once."  The  dame  gave  a 
nod  and  a  smile,  and  went  on 
with  her  knitting. 

The  old  man  then  turned  to 
Frank,  and  taking  up  his  cup  of 
ale,  said,  "  Here's  to  ye,  lad ; 
I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is  that  my  old 
dame  and  I  have  been  pondering 
about;  you  see  I  don't  feel  quite 
so  strong  and  hearty  as  I  used 
to  do,  and  I  can't  say  but  what 
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I'd  rather  hear  the  wind  whistle 
and  the  rain  beat  out  of  doors, 
whilst  I  am  snug  in  this  chimney 
corner,  than  find  it  blowing  about 
my  ears,  and  pattering  on  my 
head,  whilst  I'm  hunting  after 
the  sheep  on  the  hill  side  yon- 
der," pointing  out  of  the  window 
with  his  finger,  to  what  people 
in  the  inland  counties  would 
call  ( and  not  very  improperly)  a 
mountain.  "  Now,  I  fancy  you 
would  not  care  much  about  it, 
Frank?" 

"Not  much,"  answered  he, 
laughing,  "  but  I  think  I  should 
not  be  sorry  to  get  back  to  the 
chimney  corner  again." 

"Mayhap  not;  however  the 
rain  and  wind  would  not  stiffen 
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your  young  limbs  as  they  do 
mine;  and  I've  got  no  son  to 
help  5  only  Jenny,  and  I  can't 
very  well  send  her  out  at  mid- 
Bight." 

"No,  indeed,  I  think  not," 
exclaimed  Frank. 

The  farmer  and  his  dame 
laughed,  and  the  former  said, 
"Why,  I  should, not  like  to  put 
more  on  her  than  I  can  helg, 
for  she  is  a  good  girl,  at  least  I 
think  so;  but  she  is  my  only 
one,  so  it's  likely  I'm  partial." 
He  paused  and  looked  at  Frank, 
as  if  expecting  him  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  qualities  of  Jen- 
ny; but  Frank  blushed  and  hesi- 
tated, for  the  truth  was,  he  had 
long  thQiight  Jenny  a  very  good 
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and  a  very  pleasant  girl,  and  that 
she  was  very  likely  to  make 
somebody  a  good  wife;  but  with 
his  one  or  two  rented  fields,  and 
the  little  he  and  his  mother  and 
all  possessed,  he  durst  not  think 
of  asking  a  farmer,  with  lands 
and  house  of  his  own,  to  give  him 
his  only  child;  and  he  was  now 
afraid  the  fanner  was  going  to 
tell  him  of  a  good  husband  for 
Jenny;  or  perhaps  that  he  was 
going  to  propose  to  him  his  being 
his  head  man,  and  watching  over 
his  farm,  together  with  his  own ; 
but  the  farmer,  who  had  known 
Frank  so  long,  and  noticed  his 
dutiful  conduct  to  his  mother, 
his  kindness  to  his  sister,  and 
the  goodness  of  his  principles; 
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thought  he  should  be  doing  his 
girl  a  much  greater  kindness  by 
giving  her  such  a  husband, 
( though  he  had  even  been  poorer 
than  Frank  was  now, )  than  if 
he  had  given  her  to  a  rich 
man,  without  his  sense  and 
virtue. 

te  Besides  dame,"  said  he,  in 
talking  the  matter  over  with  his 
wife,  "in  that  case,  instead  of 
losing  our  own  child,  we  shall  get 
another,  who,  I'll  be  bound  to  say, 
will  be  a  blessing  and  comfort 
to  us,  as  he  has  been  to  his  own 
parent:"  this  the  wife  readily 
agreed  to,  and  the  only  thing 
now  to  be  considered,  was,  whe- 
ther Frank's  mother  and  the 
young  folks  would  think  as  well 
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of  the  plan  as  they  did.  They 
had  been  talking  this  over  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  upon  which 
Frank  called  to  speak  about  his 
cow;  and  his  coming  in  just  at 
that  time,  determined  the  farmer 
to  speak  to  him  at  once ;  so  now 
when  he  saw  Frank  hesitate,  he 
went  on  himself. 

"Well,"  said  he,  « I'll  tell  you ; 
the  long  and  the  short  of  the  busi- 
ness is,  my  dame  and  I  are  anx- 
ious to  see  Jenny  well  and  hap- 
pily settled,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  part  with  her,  and  we  think  a 
good  husband  would  be  a  better 
thing  for  her  than  a  rich  one ;  so 
Frank,  if  you  think  you  can  like 
our  Jenny  for  a  wife,  and  will 
behave  as  well  to  her  as  you 
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have  done  to  your  mother  and 
sister,  she  shall  be  your's,  if  she 
makes  no  objection  herself." 

Frank  was  so  surprized  and 
delighted,  he  knew  not  what  to 
say ;  but  he  contrived  to  get  out 
words  enough  to  convince  them, 
"  he  at  least  would  make  no  ob- 
jection to  their  plan ;"  and  Jenny 
coming  in  soon  after,  the  farmer 
bid  him  ask  her  what  she  thought 
of  it;  and  she  confessed  "she 
had  often  wished  she  had  had 
such  a  brother,  and  that  she 
thought  he  was  sure  to  make 
a  good  husband." 

As  this  was  the  case,  it  only 
remained  to  consult  Frank's  mo- 
ther, and  to  her  who  had  been 
long  wondering  at  his  absence, 
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(for   he    had    forgotten   the   sick 
cow,)  he  now  hastened. 

"Where  have  you  been  all 
this  time  Frank?"  cried  she,  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  door. 
He  soon  told  her  where  he  had 
been,  and  why  he  had  staid; 
and  the  mother's  heart  again  re- 
joiced in  the  good  character  of 
her  child. 

She  knew  and  much  ap- 
proved of  Jenny ;  but  poor  Mary, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  exclaimed, 
"then  you  will  leave  us  entirely 
at  last." 

Frank  tried  to  convince  her 
how  very  different  his  being  at 
the  farm  would  be  to  living 
with  the  surgeon ;  "  then,"  said  he, 
'"kind  and  good  as  my  master 
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Was,  he  could  not  spare  me  t6 
come  to  you  above  once  in  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks ;  at  the 
farm  you  may  see  me  as  often  as 
you  please,  and  I  shall  always 
come  down  once  or  twice  a  day 
to  the  cottage." 

Mary  agreed  it  was  so,  and 
she  became  still  more  reconciled, 
when  she  saw  how  attentive  and 
kind  Jenny  was  to  her  mother, 
indeed  she  had  always  been  par- 
tial to  her,  and  they  had  long 
been  friends. 

The  next  day  Jenny  called 
with  her  mother  at  the  wi-dow's 
cottage,  for  they  knew  she  was 
lame  and  could  not  well  get  out ; 
it  was  at  the  time  FVank  always 
was  in  his  fields,  and  before  he 
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came  home,  every  thing  had  been 
settled  for  the  wedding  to  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  banns  were 
published. 

On  the  day  of  the  marriage, 
they  all  stopped  at  old  Martha's 
cellar  on  their  return  from 
Church,  /or  the  farmer  had  or- 
dered his  cart  to  meet  them  there, 
that  Martha  might  go  back  with 
them;  so  she  and  the  widow, 
with  the  farmer  and  his  dame, 
all  rode ;  whilst  the  young  folks 
walked  merrily  back  to  the  farm, 
and  a  happy  day  they  past  there  : 
and  in  the  evening,  the  cart  took 
the  widow  with  Martha  down  to 
the  cottage,  where  the  latter  was 
to  spend  a  few  days,  whilst  Mary 
staid  with  her  new  sister  at  the  farm. 
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At  the  cottage  the  widow 
lived  for  many  years,  for  nothing 
could  induce  her  to  quit  it  for 
more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time ; 
and  often,  and  often,  had  she  the 
pleasure  of  telling  to  her  grand- 
children, as  they  stood  around 
her  in  the  arbour  by  the  side  of 
the  favourite  rose-tree,  the  his- 
tory of  the  garden ;  and  of  urging 
them,  by  the  example  of  their 
father  and  their  aunt,  never  to 
despair,  whatever  troubles  they 
might  meet  with  in  their  future 
lives,  but  to  put  their  trust  in 
God,  and  to  remember,  that  with 
his  assistance,  "  Patience  and 
Perseverance  will  conquer  almost 
all  difficulties." 
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.  P.  S.  I  am  desired  to  add 
that  the  cow  got  well :  the  farmer 
and  his  dame  never  regretted 
having  chosen  Frank  for  a  son- 
in-law:  Mary  was  happily  mar- 
ried to  a  young  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  when  she 
left  her  mother,  old  Martha  gave 
up  her  cellar  entirely  to  come  to 
live  at  the  cottage. 
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THE  LITTLE  FISH. 


"Come  hither,  William,  come  and  look, 
Within  this  bright  transparent  brook ; 
What  do  you  see?"  "Oh!  there  I  see— 
A  little  fish  swim  merrily. 

"  How  its  scales  glitter  in  the  sun, 
And  now  it  darts  as  I  would  run; 
Look,  how  it  springs  and  bends  about, 
There's  surely  pleasure  for  a  trout, 
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"Papa,  I  think — I  almost  wish, 
That  I  could  be  a  little  fish:" 
And  William  ponder'd  as  he  spoke; 
Half  in  earnest,  half  in  joke. 

The  father  on  the  prattler's  head 
Plac'd  his  hand,  and  smiling  said;— 
"  What  William  would  you  leave  off  talking! 
For  fish  are  mute ;  and  leave  off  walking  ! 

"  They  have  no  feet :  leave  climbing,  sliding, 
And  all  for  little  more  than  gliding : 
No  doubt  but  happiness  is  given, 
E'en  to  yon  fish,  by  bounteous  Heaven. 

"But  not  the  kind,  I'd  have  you  prize. 
Of  growing  better  and  more  wise:*' 
Young  William  nodding — turn'd  aside; 
"Good  bye,  good  Mr.  Fish,"  he  cried. 
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THE  BIRD. 

A  Lark  was  hovering  in  the  air; 
William  exclaim'd,  "Papa  look  there; 
How  happy  yon  gay  bird  must  be, 
Hark  how  he  sings,  for  very  glee. 

"To  soar  on  high,-~to  sport — to  fly, 
Must  give  delight,  why  cannot  I  ?" 
The  father  answered,— *'  yes  my  boy, 
The  feather' d  tribe  do  much  enjoy. 

"  But  are  you  willing  to  give  up, 
Pens,  pencils,  kite,  hoop,  ball  and  cup; 
And,  with  your  hands,  my  dear,  you'll  find, 
All,  all  of  these  must  be  resign'd. 

"To  sing  beneath  a  Summer  sky, 
To  dress  your  feathers,  hop  and  fly ; 
Pick  fruit,  and  build  your  little  nest; 
Might  well  delight  your  bird-ship's  breast. 
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"  But,  when  the  snows  and  sleet  descend, 
And  wint'ry  storms  the  branches  rend ; 
What  would  the  shivering  bird  do  then  ?  " 
"  Why  wish  to  dwell  once  more  with  men. 

"  So  pretty  warbling  bird  adieu  ! 
Though  I  might  like  to  fly  with  you : 
My  useful  hands  I  will  not  give, 
To  have  your  wings,  and  with  you  live." 


THE  SQUIRREL. 

"  Papa,  papa,  come  here  and  see, 
This  pretty  creature  on  a  tree; 
Look  how  it  jumps,  and  skips,  and  springs, 
Yet  it  has  more  like  hands  than  wings. 

"  For  see  it  now — 'tis  cracking  nuts ; 
And  some  within  a  hole  it  puts  : 
How  quick  it  moves  ! — its  eyes  how  bright  I 
Its  tail  how  large  '.—and  yet  how  light !" 
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"What  would  you  be  a  squirrel  child?'* 
The  Father  turn'd  to  ask,  and  smil'd : 
"Really,  I  cannot  help  admiring — 
His  frolick  tricks,  and  half  desiring 

"To  have,  like  him,  free  leave  to  roam, 
And  not  to  be  confin'd  at  home:" 
"  Oh !  now  the  secret  is  explained, 
Because  you  sometimes   are  restrained, 

"And  daily  lessons  have  to  learn; 
You  would  to  fish,  bird,  squirrel  turn: 
But  William  wait  another  day, 
Then  tell  me  what  you  have  to  say." 
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WONDERS, 


The  morrow  came,— the  Father  cried, 
"Come  William,  put  your  books  aside, 
I  wish  to  take  you  to  the  town ;" 
And  William  eagerly  ran  down. 

With  gay  delight  along  he  springs, 
Nor  feels  the  want  of  fins  or  wings: 
They  quickly  found  the  place  they  sought, 
Soon  was  the  boy's  attention  caught. 

For  lo  !  the  room  was  cover'd  o'er, 
By  things  he  never  saw  before : 
Here  was  a  stool  with  legs  of  glass ; 
There  odd  shap'd  instruments  of  brass, 
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Books,  maps  and  globes,  were  spread  about; 
From  every  window  was  shut  out 
The  light,  save  one,  and  through  that  one 
The  sun  in  all  his  glory  shone. 

To  that  window  was  a  board  applied, 
And  all  access  to  light  denied  ; 
But  by  one  hole,  where  was  a  glass, 
And  slides  of  ivory  made  to  pass.* 

And  now  before  his  wondering  eyes, 
Rise  insects  of  enormous  size ; 
Thread  thick  as  whip-cord,  weeds  like  trees, 
And  eels  in  vinegar  he  sees. 

When  this  was  done,  they  bade  him  stand 
Upon  the  stool,  whilst  in  his  hand 
They  put  a  chain, J  soon  with  surprize 
He  from  himself  sees  sparks  arise. 


*  A  Solar  Microscope. 
t  An  Electrical  Machine, 
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Now,  touching  something  like  a  spout,§ 
A  blow  has  made  him  turn  about ! 
Though  no  one  near  :    now  on  a  frame, 
In  a  dark  spot  glow  words  of  flame,  f 

His  hand  he  on  a  tumbler  laid, 
But  vainly  to  remove  essayed  ;|j 
And  many  things  amused  him  wt-ll, 
Which  here  I  have  not  room  to  tell. 


§  A  Galvanic  trough. 

f  Words  written  with  phosphorus. 

)1  An  effect  produced  by  Jthe  air-pump. 
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THE  MAN  OF  SCIENCE. 

Now  homeward  as  (heir  steps  inclin'd, 
These  things  engag'd  young  William's  mind; 
At  length — "  My  dear  papa"  he  cried, 
"  Oh  1  how  I  wish" — but  here  he  sigh'd. 

"  What  do  you  wish  ?"  his  Father  said ; 
"  What  thoughts  are  in  thy  little  head  ?*' 
"  I  wish — but  that  can  never  be, 
I  could  do  all  we've  been  to  see." 

"  My  William  you  have  now  in  view 
A  noble  end,  the  means  pursue  : 
You  may  in  time  grow  great  and  wise, 
If  you  those  means  do  not  despise. 

"  With  care  all  vain  repinings  quell, 
Still  strive  in  knowledge  to  excel : 
You  cannot  be  bird,  squirrel,  fish, 
But  this  you  may  be  if  you  wish — 
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"  A  man  of  Science :  only  keep 
The  paths  of  learning,  would  you  reap 
Wisdom : — the  man  can  but  enjoy 
That,  through  the  labours  of  the  boy." 

"  Young  William  eagerly  exclaim'd, 
(  From  idle  fancies  quite  reclaimed,) 
"  I'll  bid  to  every  toil  defiance ; 
la  time  to  be— A  MAN  OF  SCIENCE." 
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"  A  simple  line  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
child  may  influence  the  character  of  the  man." 


Oh!  dear  mamma,"  said 
Ellen  to  her  mother  one  morning, 
cc  have  you  seen  my  thimble  ?" 

"No  indeed,  Ellen,"  answered 
Mrs.  Davenport,  "  I  have  not 
seen  it,  where  do  you  think  you 
put  it  last  night?  "Oh!  mam- 
ma, I  think— I  am  almost  sure, 
I  put  it  into  my  work-basket." 

"That  is  impossible  child, 
for  as  you  took  your  work-basket 
up  stairs,  if  you  had  put  your 
thimble  into  it,  it  must  have  been 
there  now." 

"May  I  go  and  ask  Betty  if 
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she  saw  it  when  she  swept  the 
room? 

tc  You  may." 

But  Betty  had  not  seen  it; 
and  Ellen  continued  to  search 
for  it,  until  just  at  the  moment 
when  her  papa  (who  was  pre- 
paring their  copies  in  another 
part  of  the  room, )  called  the 
children  to  their  writing,  it  fell 
out  of  the  doll's  cradle !  He 
then  put  into  Ellen's  hand  the 
following  little  piece. 

TIDINESS. 

"  Whene'er  you  put  your  work  away, 
To  read,  to  write,  to  walk  or  play ; 
Your  needles,  scissors,  thimble  place — 
In  work-bag,  box,  or  needle-case ; 
Then  will  your  task  next  day  be  done, 
Ere  careless  folks  have  their's  begun." 
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Ellen  blushed  at  receiving 
this,  but  she  took  so  much  pains 
that  she  obtained  a  good  deal  of 
praise  for  her  writing,  and  she 
thought  she  would  try  to  take 
better  care  of  her  things  in 
future. 

Now  it  happened  that  Fred- 
erick ( who  had  been  greatly 
amused  by  the  lines  which  his 
papa  had  written  for  his  sister, 
and  had  laughed  about  them, 
more  than  was  kind  or  good- 
natured  ; )  was  called  up  a  day 
or  two  afterwards  to  do  a  sum; 
but  it  was  sometime  before  he 
could  find  his  slate,  and  the  pen- 
cil was  discovered  on  the  floor 
broken  into  three  pieces,  each  of 
them  too  short  for  him  to  write 
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with;  so  his  papa  told  him  that 
the  lines  he  had  written  for  Ellen, 
might,  with  a  little  alteration  be 
made  to  suit  him ;  and  the  next 
day  he  gave  him  as  his  exercise 
in  writing,  the  following: — 

TIDINESS. 

''Whene'er  you  put  your  books  away 
To  skip,  to  walk,  converse,  or  play; 
Your  slate,  your  sponge,  pens,  pencil,  place 
On  shelf,  in  desk,  or  pencil-case; 
Then  will  your  task  next  day  be  done, 
Ere  careless  folks  have  their's  begun.*' 

Frederick  felt  a  good  deal 
ashamed ;  but  Ellen  was  too 
good-natured  to  make  any  re- 
mark, and  he  was  so  much 
obliged  to  her,  that  he  determin- 
ed never  again  to  laugh  at  her  if 
she  got  into  any  disgrace. 
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One  evening  Mrs.  Davenport 
told  her  four  eldest  children, 
Ellen,  Jane,  Frederick,  and 
Charles,  that  she  intended  to 
take  them  the  next  afternoon  to 
drink  tea  with  old  nurse;  this 
was  joyful  intelligence  to  the 
young  folks,  and  they  gladly 
promised  to  be  very  attentive  to 
their  lessons,  that  they  might  get 
through  them  early. 

Old  Hannah  lived  on  a  com- 
mon, about  a  mile  and  a,  half 
from  Mr.  Davenport's  house, 
and  gained  her  livelihood  by 
spinning,  and  keeping  a  flock  of 
geese;  she  had  been  a  servant 
in  the  family  many  years,  and 
Mrs.  Davenport  always  took  the 
children  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
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ramble  about  the  common,  and 
to  drink  their  tea  in  the  old  wo- 
man's cottage;  to  which  they 
always  took  bread,  tea,  sugar, 
and  butter  enough,  to  make  her 
remember  their  visit  for  a  week 
afterwards  at  least. 

The  morning  came,  and  the 
day  proved  very  favourable  for 
the  proposed  expedition;  but 
unfortunately  for  poor  Jane,  who 
was  sometimes  apt  to  be  a  little 
giddy,  whilst  they  were  in  the 
middle  of  their  lessons  Mrs.  Da- 
venport \*as  called  out  of  the 
room;  Jane  was  hemming  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  had  gone  on  very 
steadily  while  her  mamma  was 
with  her,  but  as  soon  as  she  went 
out  (  forgetting  her  duty  and  the 
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intended  walk )  she  laid  down 
her  work,  took  her  doll  and 
began  to  play  with  it. 

When  Mrs.  Davenport  re- 
turned, she  said,  <c  well  my 
dears,  if  the  sums  and  the  sew- 
ing are  properly  done,  I  will  let 
you  go  now  to  get  ready  for 
dinner/' 

The  boys  had  both  completed 
their  sums,  Ellen's  work  was 
neatly  finished,  but  Jane  had 
nothing  to  show  for  all  the  time 
her  mamma  had  been  away. 

It  would  have  been  wrong  to 
have  given  the  same  gratification 
to  Jane  after  so  much  idleness, 
as  her  brothers  and  sister  had 
earned  by  their  industry;  her 
mamma  was  therefore  obliged  to 
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leave  her  at  home,  and  her  papa 
gave  her  the  following  lines  to 
copy  whilst  they  were  out : — 

IDLENESS. 

Idleness  consumes  more  time, 

Than  work,  or  play,  or  ought  besides; 
Avoid  it  then,  it  is  a  crime 

To  waste  what  all  too  swiftly  glides. 

The  evening  proved  a  very 
pleasant  one,  although  Jane's 
absence  was  much  regretted  by 
all  parties,  and  the  young  ones 
took  care  to  gather  a  large  bunch 
of  primroses,  which  they  eagerly 
gave  her  on  their  return  home; 
and  told  her  how  comfortable 
they  had  found  old  Hannah, 
how  much  she  wished  for  her, 
how  beautiful  the  common  look- 
ed with  its  yellow  furze  blossoms  -, 
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and  concluded  by  saying,  their 
mamma  had  promised  to  take 
them  again  sometime,  and  hoped 
Jane  would  go  with  them  then. 

"Indeed  I  will  try,"  said 
Jane,  who  had  listened  to  their 
account  with  interest;  thanked 
them  for  their  flowers,  and  now 
shewed  her  well  written  copy  to 
her  mamma,  if  not  with  a  smiling 
countenance,  at  least  with  one 
which  bore  no  expression  of  dis- 
content. 

One  day  as  the  children  were 
leaving  the  parlour  after  dinner, 
in  order  to  learn  their  tasks,  the 
servant  came  with  two  pair  of 
stilts  into  the  room,  which  he 
said  the  carpenter  had  just 
brought. 
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"They  are  for  you  boys," 
said  Mr.  Davenport,  "  and  in  the 
evening  I  will  show  you  how,  and 
where  to  use  them." 

The  boys  were  delighted, 
and  ran  quickly  to  the  school- 
room to  be  ready  to  repeat  their 
lessons  when  they  should  be 
called,  that  they  might  be  at  li- 
berty after  tea  to  pursue  their 
promised  amusements. 

They  kept  apparently  steady 
at  work  for  about  five  minutes, 
when  Charles  suddenly  rising 
and  throwing  his  book  upon  the 
table,  declared  it  was  of  no  use 
to  endeavour  to  think  about  his 
books,  whilst  his  head  was  run- 
ning on  the  stilts. 

"I  think/1    said    Frederick, 
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laughing,  "you  had  better  get 
your  head  off  the  stilts,  or  you 
will  not  be  able  to  do  much  good 
with  your  lessons," 

"No,  that  I  am  sure  I  cannot," 
answered  Charles,  "  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  it;  I  must  go  and  try 
them." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  Charles,"  ex- 
claimed Frederick  and  his  sisters 
at  once,  "you  know  papa  said 
he  would  show  you  where,  and 
how  to  use  them." 

"  I  know  that,"  answered 
Charles,  "but  I  must  have  a 
little  fun  with  them  by  myself 
first;"  and  unmindful  of  the 
others,  he  darted  away. 

But  very  different  did  he  look 
when  they  saw  him  again,   which 
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was  not  until  he  was  sought  for 
by  his  mother's  orders  when  she 
came  into  the  room  to  hear  their 
lessons;  he  was  then  brought  in 
covered  with  mud,  and  with 
such  an  appearance  of  discom- 
posure, that  they  were  all  at  first 
fearful  he  had  met  with  some 
accident,  and  was  seriously  in- 
jured. 

But  the  truth  was,  he  had 
been  trying  to  have  some  fun,  as 
he  called  it,  with  the  stilts  by 
himself,  and  had  slipt  from  them 
into  a  ditch,  against  which  he 
staggered,  whilst  attempting  to 
steady  himself  upon  his  unaccus- 
tomed supporters.  His  mother 
told  him  he  had  better  be  un- 
dressed and  go  to  bed;  this  he 
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did,  whilst  his  brother  took  his 
tea  with  his  parents  and  sisters; 
and  afterwards,  led  and  instruct- 
ed by  his  papa,  he  walked  two 
or  three  times  up  and  down  a 
pleasant  lane  without  any  ditches. 
The  next  morning  Charles'  copy 
was  the  following :— 

WORK    AND    PLAY. 

"Attend  to  what  you  have  to  do, 
Then,  gaily  all  your  sports  pursue 
But  never  leave  your  work  undone, 
Least  you  get  shame  instead  of  fun." 

But  Charles,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
do  it  well,  and  by  his  attention 
to  his  duties  to  day  to  regain  the 
good  opinion  of  his  parents,  sat 
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sullenly  at  his  desk,  biting  his 
nails,  looking  very  disagreeable, 
feeling  as  sullen  people  must  do> 
very  unhappy ;  and  that  every 
moment  made  it  more  difficult  to 
return  to  his  accustomed  manner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davenport 
observed  this  behaviour  with 
great  regret;  but  they  did  not 
choose  to  take  any  notice  of  it, 
until  the  time  when  they  might 
expect  the  writing  to  be  finish- 
ed; when,  upon  enquiring  from 
Charles,  and  finding  he  had  not 
even  began  his  copy;  his  papa 
placed  the  following  lines  before 
him,  and  told  him,  he  expected 
they  also  should  be  finished 
before  dinner. 
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PETTING. 

First  to  do  wrong,  and  then  to  pet, 

Is  not  the  way  to  be  forgiven  ; 
Before  we  can  your  faults  forget, 

You  to  oblige  us  must  have  striven. 

And  then  with  Mrs.  Daven- 
port and  the  other  children,  he 
left  the  room  in  order  to  take 
their  usual  walk;  on  returning 
from  which,  they  were  happy  to 
be  met  by  Charles,  perfectly 
restored  to  himself,  with  a  smil- 
ing countenance,  and  his  two 
pages  very  well  written. 

One  afternoon  Mr.  Daven- 
port opened  the  school-room 
door,  and  enquired  how  long  it 
would  be  before  the  lessons  were 
over;  "I  am  glad  to  say,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Davenport,  "  that 
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they  are  already  finished,  for  all 
the  children  have  been  so  very 
attentive,  that  we  have  gone  on 
most  rapidly,  and  were  now  only 
conversing  for  instruction,  and 
amusement  also  I  believe,"  added 
she;  as  she  glanced  her  eye  with 
a  smile  on  the  happy  looking 
group  which  surrounded  her. 

"Indeed  we  were  amused, 
papa,"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  for 
mamma  was  explaining  such  en- 
tertaining things  to  us,  about  the 
world's  going  round  the  sun,  and 
the  moon  round  the  world:  is 
it  not  very  wonderful,  papa?" 

c<  Indeed  it  is  my  dear,    and 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  find  you 

ail  so  good  to  day;  for  John  has 

just  been  in  to  tell  me  the  hay  is 
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all  down  in  the  far  meadow,  and 
fit  to  be  thrown  about  a  little,  if  we 
can  find  any  one  willing  to  do  it." 

"Oh  yes!  yes!  papa,"  cried 
all  the  children  at  once  "me, 
me,  me." 

"  Very  well,  but  what  does 
mamma  say  ?"  "That  I  shall  have 
much  pleasure  in  going  also." 

Away  flew  the  young  ones; 
and  hats  and  bonnets  were 
quickly  provided,  as  was  like- 
wise a  small  basket  of  provisions. 
There  was  a  little  room  in  a 
wood  close  to  the  meadow  with 
a  fire-place  in  it,  here  a  few 
sticks  soon  made  the  kettle  boil ; 
and  after  the  children  had  tired 
and  heated  themselves  by  tossing 
the  grass,  they  were  very  glad 
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to  rest  and  refresh  themselves. 
It  was  a  delightful  evening,  and 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all  the  party ; 
and  the  children  with  pleasure 
the  next  day  wrote  the  following: 

INDUSTRY. 

Industrious  habits  early  gain'd, 

And  through  a  length  of  time  retained 

Will  years  of  leisure  give; 
Whilst  he  who  fritters  life  away, 
Can  never  have  one  leisure  day 

But  still  in  trouble  live. 

I  wish  I  could  always  give 
as  favourable  an  account  of  the 
little  Davenports  as  I  did  on  the 
last  page;  but  unluckily  they 
were  not  always  equally  worthy 
of  it.  A  few  days  after  that 
event,  the  breakfast  bell  had 
rung  some  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
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Davenport  had  nearly  finished 
that  meal,  and  Frederick, 
Charles,  and  Jane,  had  quite 
finished,  yet  Ellen  had  not  made 
her  appearance ;  Mrs.  Daven- 
port was  displeased  with  such 
idleness,  and  ordered  her  milk 
to  be  taken  into  the  nursery, 
and  by  way  of  reprimand,  bade 
her  write — 

SLOTH. 

To  spend  your  morning  hours  in  sleep, 
And,  Sluggard  like,  in  bed  to  keep; 

Whilst  others  work  or  play  : 
Is  waste  of  spirits,  time,  and  strength, 
Robs  our  short  life  of  half  its  length, 

And  withers  it  away. 

Ellen,  instead  of  being  sorry 
for  her  idleness,  declared  it  was 
not  her  fault.  She  had  not  been 
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called,  she  said;  but  Jane,  who 
slept  in  the  same  room,  had 
heard  them  both  called,  and  had 
gotten  up.  Ellen  continued  so 
much  out  of  humour,  that  her 
rnamma  said  she  should  not  re- 
main in  the  room  to  disturb  her 
brothers  and  sister,  and  ordered 
her  to  go  up  to  the  nursery,  until 
she  should  know  better  how  to 
behave. 

In  the  evening,  when  the 
nurse  came  with  the  younger 
children  to  bid  their  parents 
good  night,  she  brought  a  mes- 
sage from  Ellen  to  say  she  was 
very  sorry  for  what  she  had 
done,  and  to  beg  her  mamma 
would  forgive  her.  This  Mrs. 
Davenport  kindly  did  5  but  told 
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her  she  expected  she  would  the 
next  day  write  the  following: — 

PRIDE. 

Never  let  us  yield  to  pride, 

Or  from  us  all  our  faults  'twill  hide, 

Then  how  can  we  improve? 
Whilst  the  humble  heart  which  tries 
To  become  more  good,  more  wise, 

Will  errors  soon  remove. 

One  day  when  Jane  came 
in  to  tea,  her  mamma  observed  a 
long  scratch  upon  her  arm,  and 
enquired  how  it  had  happened  ? 

"Oh!  mamma,"  replied  she, 
"  it  is  nothing;  only  an  accident." 
However  Mrs.  Davenport  found, 
upon  questioning  the  children, 
that  Charles  had  been  using  a 
large  needle  to  sew  a  book  toge- 
ther, and  Jane  unluckily  coming 
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rather  nearer  to  him  than  he  ap- 
proved, he  had  pushed  her  hast- 
ily away  with  the  needle  in  his 
hand;  and  so  had  given  her  the 
scratch,  which  was  certainly  a 
deep  one.  Mrs.  Davenport  told 
Charles  how  very  wrong  it  was 
to  push  his  sister,  even  if  he  had 
not  had  any  thing  in  his  hand; 
and  bade  him  remember,  that 
when  any  one  suffers  himself  to 
act  from  the  passion  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  may  do  mischief  that 
he  can  never  repair.  She  then 
spoke  to  Jane,  and  said  she  was 
much  pleased  that  she  had  not 
been  eager  to  tell  what  her  bro- 
ther had  done,  but  had  rather 
excused  him;  and  the  next  day 
she  had  to  write 
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KINDNESS. 

Who  scorns  each  trifling  tale  to  tell, 
But  loves  on  pleasant  themes  to  dwell, 

Shall  the  reward  obtain 
Of  making  friends,  instead  of  foes, 
And  the  delight  the  kind  heart  knows, 

But  malice  seeks  in  vain. 

and  Charles  had 

ANGER. 

Anger  banishes  all  sense; 
Makes  every  trifle  a  pretence 

For  words,  for  blows; 
And  when  'tis  o'er  we  blush  to  see 
How  cross,  how  cruel  we  could  be, 

For  such  slight  cause. 

"  What  can  have  become  of 
the  book  which  I  was  reading 
when  I  was  called  out  of  the 
room,"  said  Mr.  Davenport: 
"  I  know  I  left  it  upon  this  table. 
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Have  any  of  you  children  taken 
it?" 

"  I  did  look  at  the  picture, 
papa,"  said  Jane,  "but  I  laid  it 
down  again." 

"  But  not  in  the  same  place, 
or  I  should  have  found  it  there," 
said  her  papa;  "besides,  I  have 
often  told  you  not  to  touch  what 
does  not  belong  to  you,  without 
leave ;  and  I  should  be  very  sor- 
ry indeed  to  have  this  book  in- 
jured; for  it  is  a  borrowed  one." 

Just  then  the  book  was  ob- 
served lying  on  the  floor,  in  a 
corner  of  the  room;  and  when 
taken  up,  several  of  the  leaves 
were  found  to  be  torn !  Her 
papa  did  not  speak,  but  held  the 
disfigured  volume  towards  Jane, 
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who  now,  with  grief,  recollected 
having  laid  it  down  on  a  chair 
within  reach  of  little  John,  who 
no  doubt  had  thus  torn  it.  She 
had  not  thought  of  hurting  the 
book,  but  her  papa  told  her  for- 
getfulness  or  heedlessness  must 
be  as  much  guarded  against  as 
mischievousness,  for  it  could  do 
as  much  harm,  and  bade  her 
write  the  following  :— 

HEEDLESSNESS. 

Heedlessness  will  often  cause 

As  much  trouble,  grief  and  care, 

As  from  intended  mischief  flows; 
Therefore  of  its  effects  beware. 

It  was  always  Mrs.   Daven- 
port's  custom,    before  she  began 
the   morning   lessons,    to   inquire 
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of  her  children  if  they  had  said 
their  prayers  before  they  left 
their  rooms;  and  one  day,  in- 
stead of  the  cheerful  "  Yes, 
Mamma,"  which  was  the  usual 
answer  she  received  from  all, 
Charles  hung  his  head,  coloured, 
and  remained  silent;  he  had  been 
so  eager  to  see  a  couple  of  Rab- 
bits which  had  been  given  to  him 
the  day  preceding,  that  he  had 
scarcely  taken  time  to  wash  and 
dress  himself,  ere  he  ran  down 
stairs  to  look  at  them.  Mrs. 
Davenport  felt  much  grieved  at 
his  neglect,  but  hoped  from  the 
confusion  and  sorrow  she  per- 
ceived in  his  countenance,  that 
he  never  would  again  be  guilty 
of  it,  and  desired  him  to  go  back 
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to  his  room,  and  as  far  as  possi- 
ble repair  his  fault,  by  now  re- 
peating his  prayers  with  particu- 
lar attention:  this  he  was  him- 
self very  anxious  to  do,  and 
wrote  with  great  care  in  the  af- 
ternoon the  following: — 

PRAYER. 

Neglect  to  bend  your  knees  in  prayer, 

Before  you  sink  to  sleep! 
To  Him,  who  only  through  the  night 

Can  from  destruction  keep! 

Neglect  to  bend  before  His  throne, 

As  soon  as  you  awake; 
Who  only  can  your  road  through  life, 

A  path  of  safety  make! 

Oh  Child!  before,  ungrateful,  thus, 
His  guardian  care  you  slight; 

Be  certain  you  can  move  or  breathe, 
Beyond  his  reach  and  sight. 
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«  Weil,  Frederick,"  said  Mr. 
Davenport  one  day  when  he  saw 
his  son  very  busy  in  a  small  out- 
building where  the  boys  had 
some  of  their  play -things,  6C  what 
are  you  about  there  so  earnestly?'' 
u  I  am  endeavouring  to  mend 
this  cart  for  little  John,  Sir." 

"Why  I  thought  you  did  that 
a  week  ago," 

"  I  tried  to  do  it  more  than  a 
week  ago,  and  once  or  twice 
since :  but  I  cannot  quite  suc- 
ceed to  please  either  him  or  my- 
self, yet  I  do  not  like  to  give  it  up." 

His  papa  said  he  was  right  to 
persevere;  and  looking  at  his 
work,  gave  him  some  advice,  and 
left  him  trying  again:  in  the  af- 
ternoon his  copy  was 
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PERSEVERANCE. 

*Tis  very  right  to  try  again, 
Tho'  more  than  once  you've  tried  in  vain; 
And  if  by  patience  you  succeed, 
Your  pleasure  will  your  toil  exceed. 

Frederick  did  succeed,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  John  draw- 
ing the  cart  about,  and  of  hearing 
him  tell  every  one  "  How  dood 
Fed  had  been  to  mend  his  taat." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davenport  were 
always  very  anxious  that  their 
children  should  love  and  assist 
each  other  ;  and  particularly  that 
the  bigger  ones  should  be  kind 
to  the  little  ones,  and  Mrs.  Da- 
venport had,  when  John  was 
quite  a  baby,  given  Frederick 
the  following  verses : — 
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TO  AN  INFANT  BROTHER. 

My  poor  little  Brother !  how  helpless  thou 
art, 

Why  I  am  a  man  to  thee  ! 
To  watch  o'er  thy  safety  is  surely  my  part. 

For  still  I  the  eldest  must  he. 

Then  when  thou   beginnest  to  creep   o'er 

the  floor, 

My  play-things  I'll  spread  for  thee  there; 
And  I'll  carefully  fasten  the  latch  of  the 

door 
For  fear  thou  should'st  creep  to  the  stair. 

And  when  thou  art  trying,  half  frightened 

to  walk, 

Then  gently  I'll  lead  thee  along; 
I'll   teach   thee    new   words    when   thou'rt 

striving  to  talk, 
And  I'll  sing  thee  my  prettiest  song. 

And  if  up  to  manhood  together  we  grow, 
Oh  that  will  be  pleasure  indeed! 

I'll  teach  thee,  dear  baby,  whatever  I  know, 
To  spell,  and  to  write,  and  to  read* 
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And  to  love  our  kind  parents  who   watch 

o'er  us  still. 

And  such  care  of  our  infancy  take  ; 
May  we   all  through   our  lives   their  best 

wishes  fulfil, 
And  never  their  PRECEPTS  forsake. 


MORE   PRECEPTS. 


It  was  Mrs,  Davenport's  cus- 
tom, as  soon  as  her  children 
became  old  enough  to  under- 
stand them,  to  allow  them  to 
copy  short  sentences,  which  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing,  into 
very  small  books  of  their  own, 
which  she  gave  them  for  that 
purpose,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  each  of  them  she  wrote 

TIME 

is   the  most   valuable  of  all   our 
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possessions:  other  things  we  may 
regain  or  replace :  Time  we  never 
can. 

And  again 

Many  valuable  observations,  and 
many  useful  ideas  are  forgotten, 
and  lost,  from  not  being  imme- 
diately written  down. 

Mrs.  Davenport  often  gave 
her  children  short  verses  to  write, 
either  of  advice,  reproof,  or  re- 
ward, according  as  she  or  Mr. 
Davenport,  saw  occasion.  One 
day  upon  entering  into  the 
school-room  she  was  much  dis- 
pleased to  find,  that  instead  of 
having  every  thing  ready  in  its 
place,  that  their  studies  might 
proceed  without  any  interruption, 
nothing  was  prepared;  whatever 
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was  wanted  was  to  be  sought  for. 
Jane's  work-basket  was  still  up 
stairs,  some  of  the  lesson  books 
had  been  taken  into  other  rooms, 
and  not  brought  back;  the  desks 
were  not  set  upon  the  table,  and 
the  slates  were  still  hanging  on 
the  nails:  so  that  half  their  time 
was  taken  up  in  searching  for 
what  was  wanted;  and  what  was 
worse,  what  little  there  was  time 
to  do,  was  done  ill,  and  without 
pleasure;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
do  any  thing  well  in  the  midst 
of  confusion,  and  it  destroys  all 
pleasure  in  what  you  are  about 
when  you  cannot  go  on  with 
steadiness  and  regularity.  Jane's 
sewing  was  puckered  : — Fred- 
erick's sum  scarcely  legible: — 
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The  stitches  in  Ellen's  sampler 
only  crossed  one  thread;  and 
Charles  had  worn  down  the  point 
of  his  pencil  in  drawing  or 
rather  scribbling  on  his  slate, 
instead  of  doing  his  question  in 
multiplication:  The  consequence 
was  that  when  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  they  all  started,  felt  un- 
comfortable and  ashamed,  and 
when  their  papa  looked  in  to 
inquire  if  they  were  ready  to 
walk,  instead  of  running  cheer- 
fully to  meet  him,  they  hung 
back  and  glanced  up  timidly  at 
their  mother,  she  answered  Mr. 
Davenport's  inquiry  by  a  shake 
of  the  head,  and  turning  to  the 
children  she  said,  "you  know 
that  the  time  which  you  have 
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wasted  you  never  can  get  back 
again,  all  that  you  can  now  do 
is  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  you 
can,  to  make  up  for  your  idleness 
by  employing  that  time,  which 
would  now  have  been  given  to 
your  amusement,  in  doing  what 
you  have  neglected,  and  this  I 
expect  you  will  all  do,  whilst 
I  take  a  walk  with  your  papa." 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  not 
one  of  the  children  offered  either 
to  excuse  their  faults,  or  murmur- 
ed at  the  punishment  their  mam- 
ma thought  proper  to  inflict  upon 
them,  but  steadily  tried  to  do  all 
they  could  before  their  papa  and 
mamma  returned,  and  strove  in 
the  afternoon  which  could  best 
write  TIME. 
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Wasted  Time  is  wasted  treasure, 

Which  we  never  can  regain ; 
Youth  spends  in  idleness  and  pleasure, 

Hours  which  age  regrets  in  rain. 

The  next  day  they  were  so 
ashamed  of  their  misconduct,  and 
felt  so  anxious  to  make  amends 
for  it,  that  their  lessons  of  every 
kind  gave  their  mamma  great 
satisfaction,  and  they  had  all  the 
pleasure  of  writing  as  a  reward 

GOOD   LESSONS. 

How  pleasant  it  is  when  the  lessons  go  on, 
As  if  every  one  knew  what  there  was  to  be 

done; 
When  to  each  different  task  there  is  nought 

to  be  said, 
But,  "  That  is  well  written,  well  sewed,  or 

well  read." 

One    day    Mrs.    Davenport 
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went  to  make  some  calls,  and  took 
Ellen  with  her;  they  happened 
to  pay  a  visit  at  a  house  where 
one  of  the  family  had  been  lately 
married,  and,  as  is  the  custom, 
they  were  offered  cake  and  wine : 
now  wedding  cake,  as  it  is 
called,  is  much  too  rich  for  any 
one  to  eat  a  great  deal  of,  par- 
ticularly a  little  girl  like  Ellen; 
this  she  very  well  knew,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  very  little  attend- 
ed to;  she  took  a  large  piece 
and  ate  it  in  that  eager  hasty 
manner  which  is  so  disagreeable; 
the  cake  was  handed  to  her  again, 
but  her  mamma  said  she  had  had 
quite  enough,  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  that  afterwards,  whilst  her 
mamma  was  speaking  to  some 
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one,  and  not  observing  her,  a- 
nother  of  the  party,  who  did  not 
know  what  had  passed,  held  the 
plate  to  Ellen  and  she  took 
another  large  piece,  so  eagerly, 
that  she  did  not  even  say,  thank 
you  ma'am,  and  began  to  swal- 
low it  almost  without  chewing, 
so  anxious  was  she  to  eat  it  up 
before  Mrs.  Davenport  observed 
her:  but  Mrs.  Davenport,  whose 
attention  was  never  taken  from 
her  daughter  long  together,  had 
turned  towards  her  at  the  very 
moment  when  she  took,  or  I  may 
say,  seized  the  slice  of  plum-cake; 
and  was  so  much  shocked  by  her 
taking  it  at  all  after  being  told 
not,  by  her  manner  of  eating  and 
sitting  on  the  corner  of  her  chair 
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with  her  mouth  quite  full,  and 
the  crumbs  dropping  from  her 
hand  upon  the  carpet,  that,  not 
chusing  to  reprimand  her  there 
and  fearing  she  might  still  further 
expose  herself,  she  arose,  and 
wishing  the  party  a  good  morning, 
she  took  her  greedy  child  by  the 
hand  and  led  her  away.  She 
said  little  to  her,  for  she  thought 
if  she  let  herself  be  so  governed 
by  her  appetite,  she  must  be 
punished  by  it,  and  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  reasoned  with;  she 
therefore  merely  told  her  that 
as  she  had  already  eaten  more 
than  was  proper  for  her,  of  what 
was  rich  and  sweet,  she  must 
be  contented  through  the  rest 
of  the  day  with  bread  and  water; 
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lest  she  should  be  ill  and  give 
other  people  trouble  by  her  glut- 
tony. Ellen  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cuse herself  by  saying  she  was 
pressed  to  take  the  cake,  but  her 
mamma  reminded  her  that  she 
had  desired  her  not  to  take  it, 
and  said  that  if  she  could  be  so 
easily  led  to  do  what  she  knew 
to  be  wrong,  she  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  way  of  temptation. 
Ellen,  who  felt  rather  sick  and 
uncomfortable,  as  much  from  the 
hasty  manner  in  which  she  had 
swallowed  the  cake,  as  from  the 
cake  itself,  was  inclined  to  be 
fretful;  but  her  mamma  took  no 
notice  of  it,  and  having  explained 
to  Mr.  Davenport  all  that  had 

passed,    he    perfectly    agreed    in 
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the  propriety  of  Ellen's  having 
nothing  more  that  day  than  the 
bread  and  water  which  her  mam- 
ma proposed.  It  so  happened 
that  this  was  Frederick's  birth- 
day, and  all  the  children  (for 
even  the  two  little  ones  were  now 
big  enough  to  sit  at  the  table) 
dined  with  their  papa  and  mamma: 
they  had  a  plum-pudding,  and  a 
little  wine  and  water  after  dinner, 
to  keep  the  day,  and  I  much 
fear  that  Ellen  thought  more  of 
not  being  allowed  her  share  in 
those  things,  than  of  the  disgrace 
she  was  under ;  though  no  doubt 
she  regretted  being  left  at  home 
whilst  the  rest  went  with  their 
parents,  who  had  given  them  a 
half  holyday  on  purpose  to  see 
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a  botanical  garden,  a  short  way 
out  of  town.  Frederick  begged 
she  might  go  with  them,  for  he 
did  not  laugh  now  when  any  of 
his  brothers  or  sisters  got  into 
disgrace ;  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Da- 
venport would  not  allow  it,  for 
they  said  Ellen  must  be  cured  of 
such  a  sad  fault;  besides  they 
said  there  was  fruit  as  well  as 
flowers  in  the  garden;  and  they 
could  not  venture  to  take  one 
with  them  who  had  shewn  she 
could  not  controul  her  appetite, 
lest  she  might  take  a  fancy  to 
gather  and  eat  some  of  that.  Poor 
Ellen  looked  sadly  mortified,  and 
now  felt  what  a  disgraceful  habit 
hers  was,  for  it  was  not  the  first 
time  she  had  given  way  to  greedi- 
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ness,  and  she  now  saw  that  it 
made  her  be  thought  capable  of 
stealing  to  gratify  it;  and  she  de- 
termined to  conquer  it,  and  regain 
her  mamma's  and  papa's  good 
opinion :  how  well  she  succeeded 
we  shall  learn  hereafter.  In  the 
mean  time  you  will  perhaps  like 
to  read  what  she  had  to  write 
whilst  the  party  were  gaining  in- 
struction and  amusement  in  the 
botanic  garden. 

GREEDINESS. 

How  disgusting  is  greediness !  think  of  a 

child, 
Who?e  attention  could  not  be  one  moment 

beguiled, 
From  a  plate  of  plum-cake,  tho'  around  her 

there  lay 
Books,    flowers,  shells,    and  pictures,   to 

tempt  her  away ; 
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So  when  she  got  home,  she  no  sympathy 

gat, 
Bat  in  sickness  and  solitude,  silently  sat. 

The  children  did  not  all  con^ 
duct  themselves  as  I  could  have 
wished  whilst  in  the  garden;  for 
Frederick,  who  had  two  or  three 
times  heard  the  word  manly 
mentioned,  and  who  did  not 
understand  that  it  meant  having 
sense  enough  to  know  and  do 
what  was  right  without  requiring 
to  be  led  or  misled  by  others; 
but  thought  it  consisted  in  walk- 
ing about  by  himself  with  a  -stick, 
and  doing  whatever  he  pleased : 
with  these  silly  ideas  in  his  head 
Frederick  turned  away  from  his 
parents  and  his  brother  and  sister 
who  were  examining  what  ap- 
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peared  to  him  to  be  a  common 
insignificant  plant,  and  strolled 
along  up  and  down  two  or  three 
of  the  walks,  foolishly  fancying, 
that  because  he  had  lately  read 
a  small  book  on  botany  and  re- 
collected a  few  of  the  terms,  that 
he  should  be  able  to  understand 
all  he  saw  without  any  assistance. 
Thus  he  went  on,  attracted  first 
by  one  gay  flower,  and  then  by 
another,  and  passed  by  many 
curious  and  interesting  plants 
without  observing  them,  till  un- 
fortunately he  was  met  by  some 
boys  about  his  own  age,  with 
one  of  whom  he  was  already 
acquainted:  he  was  invited  to 
join  them,  and  unthinkingly  he 
did  so.  His  new  companions 
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appeared  to  have  the  same  ideas 
of  manliness  as  himself;  only  that 
doing  as  they  pleased,  seemed 
with  them  to  be  the  liberty  of 
doing  mischief;  they  looked 
neither  at  plant  or  flower,  except 
only  to  switch  off  a  few  buds; 
Frederick  soon  grew  tired  of  and 
wished  to  leave  them,  but  before 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  bid 
them  good  bye,  they  came  to  a 
pond  in  which  were  some  gold  and 
silver  fishes:  one  of  the  bigger 
boys,,  taking  up  a  stone,  asked  the 
others  if  they  thought  he  could  hit 
any  of  them ;  some  said  yes,  some 
said  no;  and  he  raised  his  hand 
with  a  stone  in  it,  when  Frederick 
seized  hold  of  it  and  exclaimed, 
surely  you  will  not  throw,  you 
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may   hurt   or   even    kill    one    of 
the  poor  fish. 

"But  indeed  I  will  throw" 
said  the  boy,  disengaging  his 
arm,  "though  I  should  be  so  un- 
lucky as  to  hurt  or  even  kill 
one  of  the  poor  fish,"  rudely 
mimicking  Frederick's  words  and 
tone :  as  he  spoke  the  rest  laugh- 
ed, and  Frederick  feeling  ashamed, 
though  he  knew  not  why,  shrank 
back:  the  boy  threw  the  stone; 
he  did  not  hit  a  fish,  but  one  of 
the  people  at  work  in  the  gar- 
den, came  up  to  them,  and  said 
he  was  ordered  to  request  they 
would  leave  the  place ;  the  bigger 
boys  began  to  mutter,  but  the 
man  was  steady,  and  they  soon 
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all  departed,  with  Frederick,  for 
he  did  not  see,  and  did  not  like 
to  ask  for  his  parents.  When 
the  gate  was  shut,  the  boys  began 
to  talk  loud  about  the  imperti- 
nence of  the  man,  and  Frederick 
leaving  them,  crossed  over  the 
road  and  hastened  home,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  his  sister,  who 
eagerly  inquired  what  had  hap- 
pened: at  first  he  was  inclined 
to  be  silent  and  pettish,  but  she 
seemed  so  anxious  lest  anything 
was  the  matter,  and  spoke  so 
kindly,  that  at  last  he  told  her 
all,  and  felt  relieved  when  he  had 
done  so,  for  she  consoled  him  as 
well  as  she  could;  and  they 
talked  it  over  till  their  parents 
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returned,  to  whom  she  advised 
his  speaking  immediately,  and 
she  went  with  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davenport  had 
allowed  their  son  to  stroll  on  as 
he  pleased,  not  thinking  he  was 
either '  likely  to  do  any  mischief, 
or  to  get  into  any  scrape;  and 
not  being  aware  of  the  party  of 
Boy-men  in  the  garden,  they 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  of 
making  him  feel  how  little  he  yet 
knew,  and  how  much  he  needed 
the  advice  and  instruction  of  those 
older  and  wiser  than  himself,  to 
assist  him  to  discover  what  things 
were  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 
They  heard  nothing  more  of  him 
until  a  gentleman  came  to  them, 
and  informed  them  of  what  had 
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occurred,  apologizing  for  their 
son's  having  been  sent  out  of  the 
garden;  ufor,"  continued  he,  " I 
do  not  'believe  he  did  any  mis- 
chief, but  as  he  'had  joined  him- 
self to  a  mischievous  party,  no 
distinction  could  be  made." 

Mr.  Davenport  said,  "cer- 
tainly not;  nor  did  he  feel  sorry 
that  Frederick  should  be  thus 
early  taught  by  experience  the 
danger  of  joining  himself  with 
companions  of  whose  character  he 
was  ignorant;"  he  felt  certain  he 
would  return  home  directly,  and 
therefore  remained  as  long  as  had 
been  intended,  without  feeling 
uncomfortable  about  him. 

You  see  how  well  it  was  for 
Frederick  that  he  had  determined 
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to  tell  his  parents  all  that  had 
passed,  he  thus  secured  their  con- 
fidence, and  they  seeing  how 
sorry  he  was  for  the  folly  he 
had  been  guilty  of,  thought  what 
he  felt  would  have  all  the  effect 
that  punishment  is  intended  for, 
that  of  making  him  remember  to 
avoid  the  same  errors  in  future; 
they  therefore  only  desired  him 
to  write  in  his  little  book  the 
following  idea  of  manliness. 

I  call  a  Boy,  manly,  and  a 
Girl,  womanly,  when  they  are  not 
afraid  of  doing  what  they  ought, 
and  cannot  be  laughed  or  teazed 
into  doing  what  they  ought  not. 

To     Frederick's     additional 
mortification,     he     this     evening 
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heard  his  parents  conversing  with 
his  brother  and  sisters  on  the 
different  plants  which  they  had 
observed;  and  very  often  they 
turned  to  ask  him  if  he  had  re- 
marked so  and  so?  but  alas!  he 
had  noticed  none  but  such  as  had 
drawn  his  attention  by  their  gaudy 
colours:  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  little  common  looking 
plant  he  had  so  much  despised, 
was  the  *  sensitive  plant,  which  he 
had  so  often  wished  to  see,  whose 
branches  bend  and  fall  down  the 
moment  the  finger  comes  near 
them;  he  was  asked  if  he  had 
remarked  the  fshrub  whose  buds 
fly  off  from  the  tree  when  touch- 


*  Mimosa.      f  Noli  me  tangere. 
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fed?  No.  Or  the  Jfly  catcher, 
which,  if  the  insect  settles  upon  it 
incloses  it  so  that  it  cannot  escape? 
No.  The  §Orchises,  which  look 
as  if  they  had  insects  in  them? 
No.  The  Aloe,  whose  leaves  hold 
water  which  refreshes  the  travellers 
in  the  hot  countries  where  it 
grows  ?  No.  The  Papyrus,  which 
served  as  paper  to  the  Egyptians? 
No.  In  short,  poor  Frederick  felt 
so  uncomfortable,  he  was  very 
glad  when  the  hour  of  bed-time 
arrived;  and  determined  never 


J  Dionsea  Muscipula,  the  leaves  are  armed 
with  long  teeth,  like  the  antennae  of  insects, 
and  lie  spiead  upon  the  ground  round  the 
stem,  but  if  any  insect  creeps  upon  them 
they  fold  up  and  crush  or  pierce  it  to  death. 

§  Ophrys. 
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again  to  fancy  himself  so  wise  as 
to  have  nothing  more  to  learn. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Da- 
venport who  had  marked  in  a  bo- 
tanical work  the  principal  plants 
which  they  had  seen  the  day 
before,  allowed  the  children  to 
read  the  accounts  of  them  instead 
of  their  other  English  lessons,  to 
fix  the  remembrance  more  firmly 
in  their  minds. 

Nothing  material  occurred 
for  the  next  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  when  Mrs.  Davenport  was 
invited  by  a  lady,  who  had  a 
daughter  about  Jane's  age,  to  take 
tea,  and  to  bring  Jane  and  Ellen 
with  her.  Mrs.  Davenport  agreed 
to  go,  and  promised  to  be  early; 
she  was  ready  in  good  time,  and 
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so  was  Ellen,  but  they  waited  long 
for  Jane :  at  length  Mrs.  Daven- 
port sent  to  seek  for  her,  and  how 
do  you  think  she  was  found  ?  Ar- 
guing with  the  nurse  to  give  her 
her  best  shoes,  a  smart  sash,  and 
a  necklace,  and  to  sew  some  lace 
round  her  frock.  Mary,  the  maid, 
to  whom  Mrs.  Davenport  haA 
given  directions  to  make  the  child- 
ren neat,  did  not  think  she  meant 
them  to  be  fine,  and  therefore  did 
not  like  to  give  Jane  the  things 
she  asked  for ;  and  Jane  was  now 
in  a  great  hurry  to  get  down  stairs, 
fearing  her  mamma  might  go 
without  her.  Wh^n  Mrs.  Daven- 
port heard  the  cause  of  the  delay 
she  made  very  little  remark  at  the 
time,  but  Jane  felt  a  dread  of  the 
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writing  lesson  of  the  next  after- 
noon, and  therefore  was  not  sur- 
prised to  receive  the  following: 

DRESS, 

Still  to  be  neatly  dressed  and  clean, 
And  fit,  if  called,  for  to  be  seen, 

Is  right  in  every  station; 
But  to  waste  money,  time,  and  thought, 
In  being  finer  than  you  ought, 

Is  silly  affectation- 

Jane  did  not  say  anything, 
but  she  looked  displeased,  and 
wrote  ill;  her  mamma  did  not 
make  any  observation,  but  she 
thought  that  Jane  seemed  inclined 
to  behave  as  I  have  sometimes 
been  sorry  to  see  others  do,  when 
they  have  been  found  fault  with, 
they  have  gone  to  the  contrary 
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extreme,  not,  I  am  sure,  because 
they  thought  they  ought  to  do  so, 
but  because  it  was  a  way  of 
shewing  they  were  not  pleased  at 
being  told  of  their  faults,  though 
they  did  not  venture  to  say  so ; 
but  I  think  this  way  of  acting,  is 
even  worse  than  speaking,  and  so 
thought  Mrs.  Davenport,  she 
watched  Jane  several  days,  and 
saw  her  get  more  and  more  untidy, 
till  at  last  when  they  were  all  pre- 
pared to  take  a  walk  she  appeared 
with  her  gloves  in  holes,  her  shoes 
dirty  and  untied,  and  her  frock 
torn.  Her  mamma  took  her  in- 
to the  parlour,  and  shutting  the 
door  said,  <c  I  am  sorry  Jane  to 
see  you  act  in  so  foolish  as  well 
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as  naughty  a  manner ;  if  you 
are  offended  at  being  told  of  your 
faults  by  those  who  love  you,  and 
are  anxious  to  have  you  grow  up 
a  good  and  happy  woman,  how 
do  you  think  you  can  ever  im- 
prove ?  You  will  become  a  silly, 
if  not  a  wicked  woman;  and  be 
shunned  or  made  game  of  by  all 
who  know  you."  Jane  burst  into 
tears,  she  felt  how  wrong  she  had 
been,  and  promised  her  mamma 
to  try  and  behave  better  in  future : 
her  mamma  kissed  and  forgave 
her,  but  told  her  she  could  not 
take  her  with  her,  and  gave  her 
the  following  piece  to  write,  which 
she  had  already  prepared,  expect- 
ing Jane  would  deserve  it, 
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NEATNESS. 

Wish  not  in  finery  to  excel!, 
'Tis  only  neatness  that  looks  well; 
No  finery  tempts  us  to  approve, 
A  ragged  frock,  unmended  glove, 
A  bonnet  if  without  a  string 
Though  ne'er  so  gay's  a  shabby  thing, 
And  as  a  sloven  her  we  view, 
Who  wears  an  untied  dirty  shoe. 

Jane  did  not  wish  to  avoid 
her  punishment,  but  was  pleased 
that  her  mamma  gave  her  an  op- 
portunity of  proving  her  repent- 
ance, by  doing  well  what  she  was 
now  desired  to  do ;  and  when  the 
party  returned  from  their  walk, 
they  found  her  sitting  mending 
her  glove,  her  hair  neatly  brush- 
ed, her  shoes  clean  and  properly 
tied,  and  her  writing  executed 
with  great  care.  Her  mamma 
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Was  pleased  to  observe  this,  but 
much  more  to  find  it  was  not 
the  effort  merely  of  the  day, 
but  that  she  continued  to  keep 
herself  clean  and  neat,  and  she 
had  much  pleasure  in  giving 
her  at  the  end  of  a  week  the 
following  lines : 

REGRET  FOR  FAULTS. 

tf  at  reproof  you  sorrow  shew, 
And  try  in  earnest  to  amend; 

We  then  may  hope  that  you  will  grow, 
A  comfort  to  each  anxious  friend. 

About  this  time  the  family 
received  an  invitation  which  gave 
them  all  very  great  pleasure;  it 
was  to  spend  a  day  with  their 
uncle,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Daven- 
port, who  was  the  captain  of  an 
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Indiaman,  that  is,  a  ship  which 
trades  to  the  East  Indies,  he  lived 
at  a  sea-port  town  about  six 
miles  from  them,  and  was  just 
returned  from  his  long  voyage. 
They  were  to  start  very  early 
in  the  morning,  all  the  lessons 
for  the  next  day  were  therefore 
said  that  evening;  and  the  car- 
riage was  not  kept  waiting  when 
it  came  to  convey  them  on  their 
little  journey.  Mr.  Davenport, 
Frederick,  and  Charles  rode,  and 
the  chearful  party  reached  Cap- 
tain Wordsworth's  by  eight 
o'clock,  and,  early  as  it  was, 
found  themselves  watched  for. 
All  was  bustle  and  chatter;  the 
children  were  delighted  to  see 
their  uncle  again,  for  he  was 
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chearful,  good  tempered,  fond  of 
children,    and    always    ready   to 
answer  their  inquiries  in  regard  to 
the   places  he  had  been  to,   and 
the    people    and    things    he  had 
seen ;    besides    which,  he  always 
brought   many    curiosities    home 
with  him,   some   of    which    were 
generally    for    his    nephews    and 
nieces;   after  a  merry   breakfast 
they  all  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
their  uncle's  ship,  and  he  agreed 
to  take  them  to  it,  though  he  said 
it  was  scarcely  in    a  fit   state   to 
receive  visitors;   but  continued  he, 
you  shall  see  her  as  she  is,  ( ships 
are   always    called    females)    and 
you  must  come  again  when  she 
is  cleaned  and   painted  ready  for 
her    next    voyage.        A    general 
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clapping  of  hands  agreed  to  this 
proposal,  and  the  party  were  soon 
on  their  way  to  the  Hope. 

When  they  arrived  at  the 
quay,  along  side  of  which,  as  it  is 
called,  the  Hope  was  moored, 
they  found  that  to  go  on  board 
they  must  walk  along  a  narrow 
plank,  which  was  laid  from  the 
quay  on  to  her  deck,  and  Captain 
Wordsworth  charged  all  the  child- 
ren to  be  steady  and  careful;  for 
though  used  to  walk  along  planks 
and  walls,  particularly  the  boys, 
they  were  not  used  to  seeing  the 
rippling  waves  under  them,  and 
these  were  very  likely  to  make 
them  turn  giddy  if  they  were  not 
upon  their  guard. 

When    on    board    the    ship 
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their  attention  was  occupied  by  a 
variety  of  different  objects:  the 
two  little  ones,  John  and  Mary, 
were  surprised  and  pleased  to  find 
a  little  parlour  in  the  water,  as 
they  said,  and  here,  with  their 
nurse,  their  mamma  was  glad  to 
leave  them  in  safety,  looking  over 
some  boxes  of  shells;  whilst  she 
went  with  the  elder  ones  to  look 
over  other  parts  of  the  vessel. 
They  peeped  into  the  hold,  a  part 
of  a  ship  in  which  the  cargo  is 
principally  stowed  or  packed,  there 
they  saw  great  bales  of  cotton, 
nankeens,  and  muslins,  casks  of 
coffee  and  sugar,  bags  of  nutmegs, 
chests  of  fruit,  and  jars  of  sweet- 
meats, they  then  walked  about  the 
deck,  admired  the  variety  of  ropes 
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used  to  manoeuvre  the  yards  and 
sails,  with  the  different  sized 
blocks,  (a  sort  of  pulley)  that 
assisted  the  sailors  in  moving  them ; 
the  children  had  been  charged 
to  keep  near  their  parents  and 
uncle ;  but  Charles,  who  saw  his 
cousin,  a  boy  not  older  than  him- 
self, running  fearlessly  in  every 
direction,  thought  he  might  do  the 
same,  and  leaving  his  uncle's  side, 
he  darted  towards  the  other  end  of 
the  vessel,  just  as  a  seaman  was 
pulling  a  rope,  which  brought  one 
of  these  heavy  blocks  against  him, 
fortunately  it  only  hit  his  shoulder, 
but  upon  his  papa's  remarking  to 
him  that  he  ought  to  have  done 
as  he  was  desired,  and  not  have 
run  about  amongst  things  he  did 
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not  understand,  he  looked  dis- 
pleased, t  do  not  like  to  say  sulky, 
and  went  behind  the  party;  his 
cousin  Richard,  who  had  been 
accustomed  from  infancy  to  ac- 
company his  father  to  the  ship, 
knew  every  rope  and  block  about 
it  almost,  and  rather  proud  of  his 
knowledge,  laughed  a  little  at  the 
knock  the  block  had  given  Char- 
les, who  felt  rather  vexed;  and 
when  Richard  springing  up  the 
shrouds  called  to  ask  him  if  he 
durst  follow  him;  he,  foolishly  a- 
shamed  of  not  being  thought  able 
to  do  what  he  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning,  tried  to 
run  up  also;  but  the  shrouds, 
which  are  ladders  made  of  ropes 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  ship 
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and  to  the  masts,  were  not  steady 
like  the  wooden  ladders  he  had 
been  used  to;  the  raddlings,  so 
the  sailors  call  the  pieces  that 
go  across  to  set  the  feet  on, 
seemed  to  give  way  under  him; 
the  motion  of  every  thing  around 
confused  and  made  him  giddy, 
and  had  not  a  sailor  caught  him 
in  his  arms  he  must  certainly 
have  fallen;  this  his  parents  did 
not  see;  they  had  walked  for- 
wards to  the  head  of  the  ship  and 
were  standing  by  the  bowsprit 
looking  at  a  figure  of  a  female 
intended  to  represent  Hope,  the 
name  of  the  ship,  leaning  on  an 
anchor. 

They  now  all  returned  to- 
gether to  the  cabin,  where  the 
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little  ones  were  still  amusing  them- 
selves with  the  shells,  a  parrot, 
and  with  looking  out  of  the  cabin 
windows,  watching  the  waves,  the 
boats  and  the  ships;  and  were 
not  a  little  surprised  that  the  pen- 
nons, that  is  the  long  narrow 
colours  which  are  fastened  to  the 
tops  of  the  masts,  should  fly  the 
same  way  the  ships  sailed;  for 
John  said  when  he  held  a  ribband 
in  his  hand  and  ran  with  it,  it 
always  flew  behind  him,  but  he 
was  made  to  comprehend  that 
the  wind  blew  both  the  ships  and 
the  pennons  along  in  the  same 
direction.  Their  uncle  now 
brought  out  some  shells  larger  and 
more  valuable  than  those  he  had 
given  the  little  ones  to  play  with, 
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there  was  the  Woodcock  shell  with 
its  many  points,  the  Music  shell, 
so  called  from  having  the  five  lines 
of  music  distinctly  marked  with 
some  dots  resembling  notes;  the 
Nautilus,  which  is  thought  by 
some  to  have  given  the  first  idea 
of  a  ship,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  moves  on  the  water; 
Conchs,  both  the  common  and 
the  queen  with  its  bright  insides ; 
Cowries,  with  their  beautiful  backs 
of  different  colours,  and  the  open- 
ing indented  at  both  sides  like 
teeth;  the  air  in  which  always 
makes  a  sound  like  the  tide 
coming  in:  It  is  the  same  with 
some  others,  and  I  have  heard 
people  for  fun  tell  children  they 
knew  when  the  tide  was  coming 
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in  by  the  sound  of  the  shell:  the 
shell  was  certainly  right,  for 
the  tide  is  coming  always  in 
some  part  of  the  world  or  other; 
but  I  see  no  fun  in  deceiving 
children  even  in  trifles;  for  I 
have  known  the  difficulty  of  put- 
ting them  right  again.  These 
shells  were  all  univalves,  that  is 
had  only  one  shell*,  and  there 
was  another  of  the  same  class 
which  was  very  much  admired,  it 
had  been  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  snail  shell;  but  almost  as  large 
as  Mary's  head,  and  the  bottom 
had  been  cut  off  to  make  it  stand 
steady,  it  looked  like  very  pale, 
or  as  it  is  called  sea  green  mother 


*  Like  the  Snail  Shell. 
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of  pearl,  and  was  traced  all  over 
with  black  strokes  something  like 
tendrils  twisting  about;  these  had 
been  done  by  an  Indian;  there 
were  also  numbers  of  little  shells 
like  gold,  and  others  which  were 
green,  many  of  various  colours, 
and  many  bivalves,  that  is,  with 
two  parts  joined  together  mostly 
by  a  sort  of  hinge,  which  allows 
them  to  open  and  shut  at  plea- 
sure*: all  these  shells  were  beau- 
tifully bright  in  the  inside,  for 
they  were  all  what  are  called 
live  shells,  that  is,  they  had  been 
found  with  the  fishes  in  them 
alive,  and  not  either  empty  or 
with  dead  fish  in  them;  their 


*  Like  the  Oyster. 
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uncle  gave  them  a  good  many  of 
different  kinds,  and  Frederick  and 
Charles  determined  to  make  a 
box,  with  divisions,  to  put  them 
in.  Their  uncle  now  opened 
another  cupboard,  and  took  out 
some  biscuits,  which  the  children 
declared  were  so  hard  they  could 
hardly  break  them;  he  smiled, 
and  sent  a  boy  for  a  cadger; 
this  was  one  of  the  seamen's  bis- 
cuits, and  the  young  ones  were 
surprised  how  any  one  could  eat 
them;  but  when  they  did  con- 
trive to  get  a  bit  off  they  liked 
the  flavour  much,  though  they 
thought  they  should  tire  of  living 
on  it  for  months  together;  there 
were  many  other  things  in  this 
cupboard,  amongst  the  rest  a  box 
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of  pressed  oranges,  which  Cap- 
tain Wordsworth  gave  to  Ellen, 
saying,  he  knew  how  fond  she 
was  of  sweet  things;  'poor  Ellen 
blushed,  but  her  mamma  kindly 
said  <c  Ellen  was  not  quite  such  a 
child  as  when  her  uncle  was  home 
last,  and  she  hoped  not  quite  so 
fond  of  sweets;  but"  continued 
she,  "we  are  all  admirers  of 
pressed  oranges,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  taste  her's."  Ellen  took  them 
better  satisfied;  for'sbe  now  hoped 
her  mamma  had  forgiven  her 
greediness  about  the  plum-cake: 
indeed  she  had  tried  very  much 
to  cure  herself  of  that  disgraceful 
fault. 

It  was  now  time   to   return 
to  the  town,  they   all  safely  re- 
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passed  the  plank,  but  Charles 
must  again  follow  his  cousin  into 
danger,  and  a  very  narrow  escape 
he  had  now  indeed;  there  were, 
down  the  sides  of  the  quay,  along 
which  they  were  walking,  small 
steps;  several  of  the  bottom  ones 
being  under  water  at  high  tide 
were  covered  with  a  slimy  green 
sea  weed,  which  made  them 
always  slippery,  this  they  had 
been  warned  of,  and  told  not  to 
go  down  these  dangerous  places, 
but  Charles,  who  still  kept  away 
from  his  parents,  and  looked 
discontented  and  offended,  thought 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
walking  down  these  steady  stone 
steps,  particularly  when  he  saw 
Richard  go  down  a  few  of  them : 
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Richard  ought  not  to  have  gone, 
when  he  saw  how  foolishly  Char- 
les acted,  but  he  was  a  thoughtless 
though  good  natured  boy,  and 
as  I  before  said,  rather  proud  of 
shewing  his  cousins  what  he 
could  do ;  he  only  went,  however* 
down  a  few  of  the  steps  which  were 
quite  dry,  but  Charles  not  ob- 
serving this  went  down  another 
set;  his  foot  slipt,  there  was 
nothing  to  hold  by,  and  in  a 
moment  he  was  in  the  water; 
luckily  there  were  several  boats 
near,  and  he  was  picked  up  di- 
rectly, but  thoroughly  wetted  and 
frightened,  his  friends  too  were 
much  alarmed,  and  very  sorry  to 
observe  the  temper  which  had 
led  him  into  such  a  situation. 
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When  they  got  to  Captain 
Wordsworth's,  Charles  was  di- 
rectly put  to  bed,  to  prevent  his 
taking  cold,  or  getting  into  any 
more  danger,  the  rest  of  the 
party  sat  down  to  dinner,  ex- 
cept Richard  who,  as  it  was  he 
who  had  led  Charles  into  these 
scrapes,  was  ordered  to  remain 
with  him,  this  he  did  without 
making,  or  feeling  any  objection, 
for,  as  I  told  you,  he  was  a  very 
good  natured  boy,  and  he  was 
now  very  sorry  for  the  accident 
which  he  had  caused.  In  the 
evening,  Charles  was  well  wrapped 
up  and,  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  returned  home  in  safety: 
but  Mr.  Davenport  spoke  very 
seriously  to  him  on  the  folly, 
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nay  wickedness,  of  the  conduct 
he  had  been  guilty  of,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  future  consequence  to  him- 
self if  he  did  not  struggle  against 
the  evil  passions  which  had 
so  misled  him  this  day.  "You 
know,"  continued  Mr.  Daven- 
port, "  that  we  are  all  born  with 
tempers  and  inclinations  which 
we  feel  to  be  wrong,  and  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  be  constantly 
on  the  watch  not  to  give  way  to 
them,  particularly  ought  we  to 
discover  what  error  we  are  most 
apt  to  commit,  and  not  only 
strive  against  it,  but  earnestly 
pray  for  the  assistance  of  our 
God,  without  which  we  can  do 
no  good  thing;  but  remember, 
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He  will  not  assist  us  unless  we 
ask  him  in  sincerity  and  truth, 
and  use  our  own  best  efforts  to 
discover  and  follow  what  is  right. 
You  must  be  aware,  for  you  have 
often  been  told,  and  this  is  not 
the  first  time  you  have  suffered 
from  giving  way  to  it,  that  the 
great  fault  of  your  disposition  is 
a  hastiness  and  pride  of  temper, 
which  makes  you  not  only  dislike, 
but  even  feel  offended  that  any 
one  should  offer  to  advise  you, 
though  in  circumstances  where 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  know 
how  to  act;  if  you  behave  thus 
whilst  you  are  a  child,  and  ought 
not  only  to  feel  it  your  duty  to 
obey  your  parents  and  teachers, 
but  to  be  very  thankful  that  you 
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have  them  to  take  care  of  and 
to  guide  you,  by  their  experience, 
whilst  you  are  too  young  and 
too  weak  to  protect  and  to  di- 
rect yourself,  what  will  become 
of  you  should  you  live  to  be 
a  man?  You  will  have  grown 
up  in  conceit  and  ignorance, 
without  having  benefitted  by  the 
knowledge  of  others,  till  you 
will  be  a  burthen  to  yourself, 
a  disgrace  and  grief  to  your 
friends,  and  the  pity  or  derision 
of  strangers:  And  what  excuse 
will  you  then  be  able  to  make 
either  to  yourself  or  to  your  God, 
for  having  neglected  the  advan- 
tages He  has  bestowed  upon 
you." 

Charles,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
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thought  seriously  of  what  his  papa 
had  said,  and  did  not  close  his 
eyes  that  night,  without  earnest 
prayers  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  watch  and  guard  against  a 
temper  likely  to  lead  him  into  so 
many  evils;  next  morning  he 
carefully  wrote  as  follows: 

Shun,  my  dear  Boy,  that  foolish  pride, 
Which  will  not  proffered  counsel  take: 

Without  experience  to  decide 
Is  oft  a  foolish  choice  to  make; 

And  small  his  chance  of  growing-  wise 

Who  can  the  words  of  age  despise. 

"Ellen,"  said  Mrs.  Daven- 
port as  she  heard  her  daughter's 
foot  in  the  passage  that  past  the 
store  room  in  which  she  was 
standing. 
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"Here  mamma,"  answered 
Ellen  entering  the  room. 

"Will  you  stay  here,  my 
dear,  and  put  these  apples  upon 
this  shelf  whilst  I  go  down  stairs 
for  a  while." 

"What  beauties  they  are 
mamma." 

"They  are  remarkably  fine 
ones,  and  I  wish  to  take  great  care 
of  them,"  said  Mrs.  Davenport  as 
she  left  the  room.  She  returned 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
and  told  Ellen  she  might  take  an 
apple  and  divide  it  with  her 
brothers  and  sister,  Ellen  was 
much  pleased  to  do  so,  but  riot 
so  much  as  she  was  after  dinner 
to  write  the  following: 

i  . 
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CONFIDENCE. 

How  pleasing  it  must  be  to  know 
That  all  in  us  a  trust  can  place : 

To  feel,  wherever  we  may  go 

Suspected,  watch'd — what  sad  disgrace  !" 

Jane  had  acquired  a  very 
unfortunate  habit  of  dawdling,  I 
can  find  no  other  term  which 
expresses  what  I  mean;  for  in- 
stance, in  dressing  she  would 
pause  after  putting  on  one  shoe 
before  she  put  on  the  other,  again 
between  petticoat  and  frock,  and 
so  on  till,  though  each  pause 
might  not  last  half  a  minute, 
there  would  be  five  or  even  ten 
minutes  wasted  before  she  was 
completely  drest:  in  coming  in 
from  a  walk  it  was  the  same 
thing,  she  would  throw  herself 
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into  a  chair,  drop  her  things  off 
one  by  one,  and  thus  give  her- 
self the  additional  trouble  of 
collecting  them  again,  then  when 
the  dinner  bell  rang  she  would 
start  up  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
throw  herself  and  every  one  else 
into  confusion  by  her  bustle. 
This  was  the  case  one  day  when 
her  mamma  was  in  the  room 
with  her:  Jane,  in  her  haste  tore 
her  frock.  Mrs.  Davenport,  who 
had  frequently  pointed  out  to 
her  the  evil  consequences  of  her 
dawdling  habit,  now  told  her 
"she  must  mend  her  frock  and 
have  her  dinner  up  stairs,  and" 
added  she,  "I  shall  indeed  be 
glad  if  this  might  be  the  means 
of  helping  you  to  conquer  a 
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fault  which  has  so  many  bad 
effects,  besides  being  very  disa- 
greeable to  others  to  see;  no- 
thing can  ever  be  well  or  neatly 
finished  which  is  done  in  such  a 
creeping  irregular  manner,  it 
wastes  time  which  can  never  be 
recalled,  and  for  which  you  are 
accountable,  and  will,  if  encourag- 
ed or  even  yielded  to.,  grow  upon 
you,  and  be  a  misery  to  you 
through  life ;  you  see  the  mischief 
it  has  led  to  now,  and  I  hope, 
whilst  repairing  it,  you  will  think 
on  what  I  have  said."  Mrs.  Da- 
venport then  left  her,  and  Jane's 
next  writing  lesson  was 

• 

How  many  hours  aye  days  aud  weeks, 
Are  lost  and  dawdled  o'ec 
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In  minutes  which  the  dawdler  seeks, 

But  vainly,  to  restore: 
For  ne'er  by  bustle  was  replaced 
The  time  once  let  to  run  to  waste. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  har- 
vest, the  reapers  were  busy  in 
the  fields  cutting  the  corn,  bind- 
ing it  up  into  sheaves,  and 
placing  it  in  shocks  ready  to  be 
carried  away;  the  weather  had 
been  unsettled,  storms  and  floods 
had  destroyed  the  property  of 
some,  and  alarmed  all  by  the 
threatened  prospect  of  a  scarcity 
of  all  sorts  of  grain;  but  now, 
a  clear  sky  and  brilliant  sun  en- 
livened every  one,  and  it  was 
delightful  to  see  the  happy  bustle 
in  each  corn  field  that  you  passed. 

Mr.  and    Mrs.    Davenport, 
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anxious  to  impress  the  hearts  of 
their  children  with  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence, were  pleased  that  the  stea- 
diness of  their  conduct  for  some 
time  past,  had  made  them  deser- 
ving of  a  little  indulgence,  and 
they  felt  that  nothing  was  more 
likely  to  interest,  instruct  and 
delight  them,  than  a  ramble 
through  the  fields  at  the  joyous 
season  of  harvest. 

They  therefore  told  their 
children  one  morning  at  breakfast 
that  they  intended  to  take  them  in 
the  afternoon  their  favourite  walk 
through  the  fields,  and  over  the 
common  to  drink  tea  in  old 
Hannah's  cottage:  great  was  the 
joy  expressed,  and  I  am  happy 
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to  say,  Mrs.  Davenport  had  no 
occasion  to  desire  that  the  morn- 
ing lessons  might  be  diligently 
attended  to.  Frederick  and  Ellen 
both  found  all  their  things  in 
their  right  places,  and  put  them 
properly  back  again,  when  they  had 
done  with  them ;  Charles  did  not 
let  his  head  run  upon  the  thoughts 
of  his  afternoon's  amusement  to 
the  neglect  of  his  morning's  work; 
Jane  did  not  by  dawdling  or  idle- 
ness waste  her  time,  or  by  heed- 
lessness  cause  mischief  either  to 
herself  or  others;  in  short,  all 
the  children  had  been  exerting 
themselves  to  discover  and  to  cor- 
rect their  faults,  and  they  had 
been  enabled,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  succeed;  and  it  was  with 
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much    pleasure   that   they   wrote 
the  following  lines: 

All  have  their  faults,  but  those  who  try 
With  earnestness  their  faults  to  cure, 

Will  call  assistance  from  on  high, 
And  thus,  in  time,  success  ensure. 

Dinner  was  over  early,  and 
a  happier  group  was  seldom  seen 
than  that  which  issued  from  the 
gate  before  Mr.  Davenport's  house, 
all  pleased  and  satisfied  with 
each  other;  and  grateful  to  the 
'  Giver  of  all  good'  for  the  nume- 
rous blessings  they  enjoyed :  John 
and  Mary  were  kindly  led  by 
Frederick  and  Charles,  whilst  Jane 
and  Ellen,  hand  in  hand,  walked 
near  their  parents,  and  the  nurse 
followed  with  a  basket  of  pro- 
visions; she  was  to  take  the 
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little  ones  home  again  when  they 
began  to  tire,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected they  would  do  before  the 
elder  party  were  willing  to  return. 
Their  walk  was  delightful,  and  as 
they  passed  through  a  corn  field 
from  whence  the  grain  had  just 
been  carried,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Da- 
venport seated  themselves  on  a 
bank  to  allow  their  children  the 
pleasure  of  assisting  a  very  poor 
but  tidy  looking  woman,  with  a 
babe  in  her  arms,  and  another 
just  able  to  walk  by  her  side,  to 
fill  her  apron  and  the  child's  pin- 
afore with  the  ears  of  corn;  very 
grateful  she  seemed,  and  Mrs.  Da- 
venport pointed  out  to  the  young 
group,  as  they  continued  their 
walk,  the  advantages  of  cleanli- 
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ness  and  neatness  in  every  station 
of  life.  "  Had  that  poor  woman," 
she  continued,  ''been  dirty,  we 
should  not  have  chosen  you  to  go 
near  her,  and  had  her  apron  and 
the  child's  pinafore  been  full  of 
holes,  they  could  not  have  held 
the  corn  you  collected  for  them.'* 
By  this  time  they  had  reach- 
ed the  edge  of  the  common,  the 
primroses  and  early  spring  flowers 
had  vanished,  but  the  golden 
blossoms  of  the  furze  bushes  still 
looked  bright  and  gay,  whilst  the 
young  ones  found  a  very  pleasant 
amusement  in  picking  the  ripening 
blackberries,  of  which  they  were 
all  eager  papa  and  mamma  should 
partake;  nor  did  they  forget  the 
nurse  who  had  lived  long  with 
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them,  and  was  justly  beloved  by 
her  little  charge.  When  the  party 
arrived  at  Hannah's  door  they 
were  pleased  to  see  the  old  wo- 
man looking  even  more  comfort- 
able, and  her  cottage,  if  possible, 
more  neat  than  usual;  she  was 
very  glad  to  see  them,  and  they 
soon  learned  that  her  son,  who 
had  been  abroad  for  some  years* 
had  returned  to  England  as  mate 
of  the  Hope,  to  which  place  he 
had  been  appointed  by  Captain 
Wordsworth  from  the  good  cha- 
racter he  had  received  of  him. 
The  happy  mother  dwelt  much 
on  her  son's  anxiety  to  increase 
her  comforts;  she  said  he  did 
not  like  to  see  her  living  alone, 
now  she  was  growing  feeble,  and 
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he  had  brought  her  the  greatest 
part  of  his  wages,,  and  of  some 
money  he  had  gained  by  trading 
in  distant  countries,  that  she  might 
be  able  to  keep  some  one  always 
with  her;  "and"  added  she, 
"there  is  a  steady  right  minded 
girl,  a  distant  relation  of  my  own, 
who  is  quite  willing  to  live  with 
me,  and  to  help  me  as  much  as 
I  want,  for  her  food  and  lodgings ; 
and  I  hope  she  will  be  a  great 
comfort,  for  it  was  rather  lonely 
here,  through  the  long  winter 
evenings:  but  now,  she  can  go 
on  with  her  work,  she  takes  in 
plain  sewing,  and  I  can  do  a  bit 
of  washing  when  I  have  some  one 
to  fetch  and  carry  for  me;  you 
know  ma'am  I  can  still  get  up 
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shawls,  silk   stockings,    and  such 
light    things." 

"Indeed  you  can   Hannah," 
replied  Mrs.  Davenport. 

"Then  do  not  you  think" 
said  the  old  woman,  "  that  I  have 
reason  to  be  grateful.  Oh !  child- 
ren," continued  she,  turning  to 
the  young  ones,  "may  you  grow 
up  to  be  as  great  a  blessing  to 
your  parents  as  my  boy  is  to  me. 
I  cannot  pray  for  greater  happi- 
ness to  any  of  you  whilst  in  this 
world."  They  were  all  silent  for  a 
minute  and  then  gladly  drew  round 
the  clean  though  humble  table, 
which  Hannah  had  prepared  for 
their  accomodation. 

After  their  cheerful  meal  the 
two   younger  children    were    led 
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home  by  their  nurse,  whilst  the 
elder  ones  went  with  their  papa 
to  take  another  ramble  among  the 
blackberry  bushes;  Mrs.  Daven- 
port remained  quietly  seated  in 
the  cottage ;  but  as  the  brilliant 
harvest  moon  rose  high,  and 
threw  her  beautiful  light  over  the 
scene,  the  party  collected,  and 
bidding  Hannah  a  kind  good 
night,  they  left  her,  and  returned 
towards  their  own  home. 

"How  delightful  it  is"  said 
Mrs.  Davenport,  as  they  walked 
along,  "to  see  the  care  which 
Hannah  bestowed  upon  the  in- 
fancy of  her  son,  thus  repaid  to 
her  old  age  by  his  gratitude  and 
affection." 
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"  Indeed  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Da- 
venport. 

"Oh!  how  I  wish  I  could 
do  as  much  for  you,"  cried  Fred- 
erick, as  he  took  his  mother's 
hand,  "but  you  will  not  be  poor 
when  you  are  old,"  and  he  spoke 
as  if  he  regretted  the  circumstance. 

His  mamma  smiled,  "  Believe 
me,"  said  she,  "there  are  many 
ways  in  which  a  child  can  shew 
its  duty  and  attachment  to  its 
parents  though  they  should  not 
be  either  poor  or  old;  but  re- 
member, if  we  live  we  must  all 
grow  old,  and  that  in  whatever 
situation  of  life  we  may  be  placed, 
there  is  no  support  or  assistance 
the  aged  can  receive,  half  so  de- 
lightful to  them,  as  that  bestowed 
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by  the  affectionate  solicitude  of 
a  grateful  child/* 

"  And  remember  also,"  added 
Mr.  Davenport,  u  that  Heaven 
sends  a  double  blessing  on  such 
efforts  of  duty  and  love,  as 
Hannah  truly  remarked;  for  the 
parent  is  blessed  in  receiving, 
and  the  child  in  making  them,  I 
dare  say  if  we  could  now  see 
John,  we  should  find  him  looking 
as  happy  and  contented  as  he  has 
made  his  mother. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  they  met  John,  with  Peggy 
the  young  girl  whom  Hannah 
had  spoken  of;  John  had  been 
anxious  to  see  his  mother  com- 
fortable before  he  went  another 
voyage,  and  he  was  now  helping 
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Peggy  to  carry  her  box  and 
bundle  to  the  cottage ;  he  was 
gratified  by  the  approbation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davenport  ex- 
pressed of  his  conduct,  and  the 
open  animated  countenance  with 
which  he  declared  his  thankful- 
ness to  Heaven,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  be  of  use  to  his  mother, 
shewed  the  truth  of  Mr.  Daven- 
port's observation,  that  a  dutiful 
child  receives,  even  on  earth,  a 
reward  for  his  attention  to  his 
parents,  in  the  happy  feelings  of 
his  own  heart. 

Not  long  after  passing  this 
couple,  and  whilst  Mrs.  Davenport 
was  saying  how  much  she  had 
been  pleased  by  the  modest  smile 
with  which  Peggy  curtsied  her 
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thanks,  when  she  had  promised 
to  recommend  her  as  a  sempstress, 
they  again  arrived  at  one  of  the 
corn  fields,  and  the  children  were 
surprised  to  find  the  people  still 
at  work;  but  Mr.  Davenport  told 
them  he  supposed  they  wished  to 
carry  all  the  corn  that  night,  and 
then  to  celebrate  the  harvest  home 
supper;  and  so  it  proved,  for 
long  after  all  the  party  had  re- 
tired to  bed,  tired  though  pleased 
with  their  afternoon's  ramble, 
they  heard  the  cheerful  voices 
of  the  labourers  shouting  "HARVEST 
HOME,"  "HARVEST  HOME,"  and  the 
next  morning  the  children  found 
upon  the  breakfast  table  the 
following  little  piece: 
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ON  HEARING  THE  CRY  OF  "  HARVEST  HOME," 
AT  MIDNIGHT. 


'Twas  midnight;   yet  loud  voices 

Came  ringing  up  the  sky  ;— 
'Twas  dark;  but  many  a  star  glanced  forth 

To  trace  the  reason  why. 
For  they  did  not  rise  in  anger, 

Nor  in  varied  tones  of  mirth; 
Nor  as  when  one  hapless  creature 

To  brutal  sport  gives  birth. 

But  they  floated  up  unanimous 

To  heaven's  o'erarching  dome, 
And  at  length  I  caught  the  welcome  sound 

Of  the  joyous  "  HARVEST  HOME  !  " 
And  gratefully  my  spirit 

Responded  to  each  voice, 
As  I  thought  upon  the  millions 

Might  in  that  sound  rejoice: 
As  I  pictured  forth  the  blessings 

Which  the  harvest-toils  supply — 
As  the  spectres,,  dearth  and  famine, 

Vanish  before  this  cry. 

Oh,  there's  not  a  hymn  that  rises 
In  praise  to  Heaven's  high  dome, 

Ought  to  wake  more  grateful  feelings, 
Than  the  cry  of  "HARVEST  HOME." 
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"Papa,"  said  William  Ack- 
land,  "what  is  all  this  bustle, 
about,  and  what  is  meant  by  an 
election?'* 

"I  am  afraid  William/'  an- 
swered Mr.  Ackland,  "  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  make  you  understand 
niuch  about  it,  but  you  have  read 
in  the  History  of  England,  how 
and  when  Members  began  to  be 
returned  to  the  Parliament  as  it 
is  called." 

"I  know  I  have  read  about 
it  papa,"  said  William,  "but  I 
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never  seem  to  understand  any- 
thing I  read  so  well  till  you  talk 
it  over  with  me.'* 

"That  is  very  likely  William, 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  talk 
this  matter  over  with  you,  as  you 
call  it,  if  you  are  inclined  to  at- 
tend to  me.,  for  I  think  every 
person  ought  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  Constitution  of  their 
Country,  and  certainly  the  House 
of  Commons  is  one  of  its  princi- 
pal parts." 

"Oh!  indeed,  papa,  I  will 
attend." 

"Well,  then,  I  think  I  had 
better  begin  by  reminding  you  of 
what  was  the  origin  or  beginning 
of  all  Government.  You  know 
that  in  former  times,  when  the 
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world  was  very  thinly  peopled, 
any  one  who  chose  fixed  upon  a 
spot  of  ground  and  there  pitched 
his  tent." 

Cf  What  does  that  mean,  papa." 
"A  tent,  my  dear,  is  a  sort  of 
house  made  of  canvass  painted,  it 
is  raised  and  supported  upon  very 
strong  poles,  these  tents  are  used 
now  by  the  Arabs  and  other  na- 
tions, whose  wealth,  as  did  tnat  of 
the  Patriarchs,  consist  in  cattle; 
because  to  them,  those  who  are 
obliged  frequently  to  move  about 
in  search  of  fresh  pasturage,  it 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient 
to  build  houses,  which  would 
scarcely  be  ready  for  them  to  in- 
habit, before  they  must  remove  to 
some  other  place.  But  to  return, 
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We  will  suppose  a  man,  his  wife, 
and  children,  to  fix  their  tent  at  a 
very  great  distance  from  any  one 
else,  the  man,  of  course,  would  be 
the  head  or  ruler  of  the  family ; 
as  his  children  grew  up,  and  form- 
ed families  of  their  own,  they 
would  naturally  pitch  their  tents 
around  that  of  their  parents,  and 
apply  for  their  advice  and  direc- 
tion in  all  matters  of  doubt  or 
difficulty;  thus  you  see  the  Pa- 
triarchs would  not  go  up  to  Egypt 
to  buy  corn,  without  Israel's  in- 
structions. And  you  will  find  as 
you  read  and  reflect  more,  that  to 
ensure  peace  and  happiness,  there 
must  be  a  fixed  Government, 
wherever  there  is  a  society  of 
people  living  together,  whether  few 
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or  many.  I  will  show  you  some- 
time or  other  the  account  of  the 
mutiny  amongst  the  crew  of  the 
ship  Bounty,  and  you  will  find,  that 
even  they  found  it  necessary  to 
appoint  a  ruler  amongst  them  selves 
after  they  .  settled  at  Pitcairn's 
Island.  Now  when  the  control 
over  a  whole  nation  is  in  the  hands 
of  one  person  only,  it  is  called 
an  absolute  Monarchy;  then, 
when  the  nobles,  and  great  people 
of  the  land,  such  as  we  may  sup- 
pose were  descended  from,  that  is, 
were  the  children,  grand- children, 
great  .grand-children,  &,c.,  of  men 
who  had  been  chosen  for  their 
wisdom,  talents,  or  valour,  to  assist 
in  governing  or  guarding  the  so- 
ciety as  it  increased  in  size :  when 
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these  men  are  joined  with  the  head 
of  King  in  the  government,  then  it 
is  called  an  Aristocracy,  now  this 
was  formerly  the  case  in  England, 
till  the  year  1265,  when  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  to  secure  his  own  ill 
gained  power,  formed  the  first 
outline  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  has  since  proved  of  such 
Vast  advantage  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  this  is  one  amongst  the 
innumerable  instances  of  good 
arising  out  of  evil,  which  proves 
that  there  is  a  Ruler  over  all, 
greater  and  wiser  than  the  mightiest 
of  the  earth.  Before  this  period 
the  gr^at  body  of  the  people  had 
ho  share  whatever  in  the  govern- 
ment of  ttve  Kingdom,  or  in  the 
ttiaking  of  its  laws,  which  were,  of 
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course,  all  framed  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  nobility  ;  but  now, 
every  Shire  or  County  has  to  send 
two  men  to  represent;  that  is,  to 
speak  for  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
in  that  Shire  or  County,  for  you 
know  it  would  be  impossible  for 
every  body  to  meet  to  give  their 
opinions  in  London,  or  wherever 
the  Parliament  might  assemble." 

"I  think  so  indeed,"  said 
William,  laughing,  "there  would 
be  strange  confusion  if  only 
these  were  to  go  who  are  ma- 
king such  a  bustle  here  now." 
As  he  spoke,  a  party  went  by 
shouting  the  name  of  their  fa- 
vourite Candidate,  before  they  had 
past  the  house  many  yards,  they 
were  met  by  a  party  on  the  other 
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side,  a  battle  ensued,  drums  were 
seized  and  pulled  to  pieces,  fifes 
and  heads  broken,  flags  and 
clothes  destroyed,  and  the  parties 
at  length  separated,  each  bearing 
off,  as  it  were,  in  triumph  some 
trophy  of  the  enemy,  as  they 
called,  for  the  time,  their  neigh- 
bours, friends,  and  even  relations. 

"Now  papa,"  said  William, 
turning  to  Mr.  Ackland,  when  the 
riot  was  over,  "  what  can  this  have 
to  do  with  choosing  a  Member  for 
Parliament  ?" 

"Indeed  William,"  said  his 
papa,  "that  is  a  difficult  question 
to  answer:  suppose  we  call  in 
John,  for  I  saw  him  amongst 
them,  and  ask  what  he  thinks  of 
it." 
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The  bell  was  rang  according-* 
ly,  but  instead  of  John  one  of  the 
females  entered.  Mr.  Ackland 
however  sent  for  him;  and  after 
some  little  time  he  came  in,  his 
hand  tied  up,  and  one  of  his  eyes 
very  black. 

"How  now,"  said  Mr.  Ack- 
land, <f  what  have  you  been  about." 

"Why  sir,"  said  John,  look- 
ing down  rather  confused,  "you 
told  me  I  might  do  as  I  pleased, 
so  I  went  to  speak  for  the  new 
man." 

"  I  did  say  you  might  do  as 
'  you  pleased,"  answered  Mr.  Ack- 
land, "but  I  did  not  think  it 
would  have  pleased  you  to  get  a 
black  eye,  and  to  hurt  your  hand." 

"That  does  not  please  me 
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sir,"  said    John,  half  inclined  to 
laugh,  "but  I  could  not  help  it." 

"Why  not?"  inquired  his 
master,  "why  were  you  in  the 
crowd  at  all?  besides  I  thought 
you  were  for  the  other  party." 

"  So  I  was  sir,  but  Joe  Dob- 
son  told  me  what  a  pleasant 
speaking  gentleman  this  was,  for 
he  went  into  his  shop  to  order  a 
box  one  day,  and  spoke  so  civilly, 
and  Joe  asked  me  to  be  for  him, 
sir." 

"Well  John,  but  had  the 
other  ever  offended  you?" 

"  Why  sir,"  said  John,  ma- 
king more  noise  with  the  lock  of 
the  door  than  was  necessary,  "  I 
did  once  take  off  my  hat  to  him, 
and  he  took  no  notice  of  me." 
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"He  might  not  observe  you 
John,"  said  Mr.  Ackland,  "how- 
ever go  and  get  something  more 
done  to  your  bruises,  I  will  talk 
to  you  by  and  by  on  the  subject, 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  advise 
you  to  keep  out  of  such  another 
riot." 

"I  will  sir,'*  said  John,  as  he 
bowed,  and  left  the  room. 

"Now  William,"  said  Mr. 
Ackland  turning  to  his  son,  "  you 
see  what  reasons  some  people  have 
for  choosing  one  man  to  be  a 
Member  of  Parliament  instead  of 
another,  but  there  is  one  thing  I 
would  have  you  observe  and  re- 
member, how  much  influence  a 
little  civility  of  manner  has,  it 
pleases  every  one  and  gains  their 
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good  will,  I  know  many  very 
good  people  who  are  not  thought 
half  so  well  of  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  and  therefore  are  not  of  half 
the  use  to  their  fellow  creatures 
they  might  be,  by  their  advice  and 
example,  for  want  of  a  little  kind- 
liness of  manner,  for  the  very  same 
thing  will  often  please  or  displease, 
be  received  or  rejected,  according 
to  the  way  in  which  it  is  spoken." 
"I  do  not  quite  understand 
you,  sir,"  said  William. 

"I  will  endeavour  to  explain," 
answered  Mr.  Ackland.  "You 
know  Benson,  the  labourer,  who 
lives  at  the  end  of  the  village." 

"The   man   with  the  pretty 
neat  garden,"  said  William,  "that 
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I  do,  he  often  gives  us  some  flow- 
ers as  we  go  past." 

"  Well,  it  is  about  that  gar- 
den, and  those  flowers,  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  :  a  few  years  ago,  that 
garden  was  a  barren  bit  of  ground 
covered  with  dirt  and  rubbish,  the 
house  and  master  of  a  piece  with 
it,  one  in  ruins  and  the  other  in 
rags:  one  of  those  kind  meaning  but 
rough  mannered  gentlemen  I  have 
been  speaking  of  past  by  one  day; 
Benson  was  lounging  at  the  hole  in 
the  hedge,  or  rather  at  one  of  them 
for  there  were  several,  but  no  gate 
anywhere.  "What  an  idle  fellow 
your  are,"  said  he,  "not  to  make 
some  use  of  that  bit  of  ground, 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self, a  great  lazy  lubbard  hanging 
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about  in  that  disgraceful  way." 
Indeed,  thought  Benson,  for  so  he 
afterwards  told  me,  I  wonder 
what  he  has  to  do  with  my  bit  of 
ground,  and  as  for  idleness,  I'll  be 
bound  for  it,  I  do  more  work  any 
day  of  my  life  than  he  does  in  a 
twelvemonth,  gentlefolks  don't 
know  what  is  meant  by  work  or 
laziness. 

A  short  time  after  this,  his 
wife  was  very  ill,  and  your  mother 
went  to  see  her,  she  had  often 
been  surprised  at  the  state  in 
which  Benson  kept  this  bit  of 
ground,  for  she  knew  him  to  be  a 
very  industrious  man,  and  his  wife 
a  very  tidy  woman,  she  now  took 
the  opportunity,  as  she  was  com- 
ing out,  to  ask  Benson  civily  if  he 
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could  not  make  this  waste  spot 
valuable  to  him,  by  growing  a  few 
vegetables  upon  it,  which  by  the 
appearance  of  the  soil,  it  seemed 
a  little  care  might  make  answer 
very  well.  Benson  replied  that 
he  should  be  very  glad  to  do 
so,  but  added  that  both  his  wife 
and  himself  had  been  weavers 
in  a  large  town,  till  this  cottage 
and  ground  were  left  to  them  by 
some  relation,  and  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  country  work,  nor  had 
any  friend  whose  advice  they 
liked  to  ask.  If  that  is  all,  said 
your  mother,  and  you  would  re- 
ally like  to  have  this  ground  made 
useful,  clear  it  from  the  rubbish, 
dig  it  well  over,  and  our  gardener 
shall  assist  you  in  planting,  and 
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give  you  his  advice  about  ma- 
naging it.  Benson  was  much 
pleased  by  this  counsel  which  was 
you  see  just  the  same  that  was 
given  him  by  the  gentleman,  and 
so  much  displeased  him. 

"Yes,  but  papa,"  interrupted 
William,  "  mamma  offered  him  as- 
sistance as  well  as  advice." 

"True,  but  so  would  the 
gentleman,  had  Benson  seemed 
inclined  to  have  received  it;  but 
the  fact  was,  the  manner  of  the 
gentleman  vexed  him,  and  made 
him  appear  sullen,  whilst  those  of 
your  mother  gratified  him,  and 
made  him  speak  openly  and  freely  : 
since  that  time  the  house  and  gar- 
den have  gradually  gained  the 
improved  appearance  which  you 
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remarked,  and  Benson  and  his 
wife  strive,  by  every  attention  in 
their  power,  to  show  their  grati- 
tude for  the  interest  shown  to 
them,  and  believe  me  it  is  often 
very  useful,  and  always  very  plea- 
sant, to  have  the  people  who  dwell 
around,  of  every  station,  attached 
to  you." 

"Indeed  I  think  so,"  said 
William,  "  and  I  will  try  to  speak 
civily  to  every  one." 

"Right,  my  boy,"  said  his 
father,  "  but  Benson  and  his  gar- 
den have  almost  made  us  forget 
the  election.  I  was  going  to  tell 
you,  when  we  were  interrupted, 
that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  desired 
in  1265,  that  two  men  should  be 
chosen  in  every  County  to  meet 
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and  give  their  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  made  for 
governing  the  kingdom:  after- 
wards the  large  cities  and  towns 
sent  some  one,  some  two  men  to 
meet  those  from  the  counties, 
these  formed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, so  called  from  their  being 
chosen  to  speak  for  the  common  or 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  were  at  first 
chosen  was  by  the  people  fixing 
upon  those  whom  they  judged  by 
their  wisdom  and  goodness,  to  be 
the  most  fitted  to  give  good  advice, 
and  then  beyyiny  them  to  take  the 
trouble  and  anxiety  of  doing  so 
for  the  public  good:  but  after  a 
while  there  was  a  sort  of  conse- 
quence and  influence  attached 
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to  the  office,  which  made  some 
people  wish  for  it  and  request  to 
be  sent,  instead  of  being  requested 
to  go :  this  is  the  case  now,  many 
men  like  to  be  made  Members  of 
Parliament,  some  from  a  sincere 
wish  to  benefit  their  country." 

"Those  are  the  men  whom 
I  would  choose,'*  exclaimed  Wil- 
liam. 

"And  so  they  ought  to  be," 
said  his  father,  "and  certainly 
every  one  who  has  either  a  vote 
himself,  or  influence  with  those 
who  have,  should  endeavour  to 
find  out  who  is  the  most  likely*  t<; 
act  honourably  and  disinterest- 
edly." 

"What  is  meant  by  having  a 
/  -, 
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vote,  papa,  and  how  are  Members 
chosen." 

"Votes  are  gained  in  different 
places  in  different  ways,  in  some 
towns  a  person  must  have  served 
seven  years  to  the  same  business 
to  have  a  vote;  in  others,  it  is 
having  so  much  property,  and 
only  living  in  some  places  gives  a 
man  a  right  to  vote  for  the  choice 
of  its  Member." 

"That  seems  to  me,  the  fair- 
est way,  papa/' 

"It  does,  if  they  would  vote 
quietly  and  fairly :  but  every 
hu&ian  law  is  liable  to  abuse,  and 
this  amongst  others.  The  intention 
of  voting  is,  that  every  voter,  or 
person,  who  by  the  laws  of  the 
place  in  which  he  resides,  has  a 
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right  to  vote,  should  have  his 
name  put  down  in  a  book,  and  the 
name  of  the  person  who  he  wishes 
to  be  made  Member;  then, 
when  every  body  has  given 
their  vote,  that  is,  has  said  who 
he  chuses  to  be  the  Member,  the 
natries  should  all  be  counted  up, 
and  Whoever  had  the  greatest 
number  who  wished  to  have  them 
for  the  Member  should  be  chosen/' 

"That  is  all  right,"  said  Wil- 
liam, "but  why  do  they  fight, 
What  good  can  that  do?" 

"  You  heard  William,  What  a 
poor  reason  John  gave  for  the 
part  he  took,  and  many  can  give 
still  less  than  he  did,  and  yoti  will 
generally  find  that  the  worse  rea- 
son people  have  for  any  thing 
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they  do,  the  more  violent  they 
are 3  and  then  when  people  once 
get  into  a  passion,  we  all  know, 
it  is  in  vain  to  reason  with  them." 

William  felt  the  truth  of  this 
remark,  and  determined  in  his  own 
mind,  that  he  would,  for  the  future, 
endeavour  to  avoid  getting  into  a 
passion.  "After  all,"  said  he  "it 
is  of  no  use  their  boxing  each  other^ 
for  it  is  by  the  number  of  names, 
put  down  for  each,  that  they  must 
be  chosen." 

"True,"  said  Mr.  Ackland, 
"  but  they  can  only  poll,  as  it  is 
called,  from  Poll  the  name  for 
head." 

"Oh!"  interrupted  William, 
"  that  was  why  the  name  of  poll- 
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tax  was  given  to  the  tax  Wat 
Tyler  rebelled  about." 

"It  was/'  said  Mr.  Ackiand, 
"  well,  they  can  only  poll  fourteen 
days,  and  if  by  making  a  riot 
round  the  booth  or  hustings,  that 
is,  the  place  where  they  poll,  one 
party  can  keep  the  other  away, 
they  may  gain  the.  victory,  though 
the  other  party  had  more  well- 
wishers  if  they  could  have  got  up 
to  vote." 

"But  why,"  said  William, 
"are  they  obliged  to  stop?  I 
think  they  ought  to  go  on  till  every 
one  has  voted." 

"That  was  the  way  at  first, 

but    it  was   very    expensive,  and 

very   troublesome,    to    keep    the 

books  open,    and  therefore  it  was 
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found  necessary  to  fix  a  time  for 
closing  them,  and  fourteen  days  is 
quite  enough  if  people  will  act  as 
they  ought  to  do,  and  it  is  more 
than  enough  to  have  others  dis- 
turbed by  such  riots  as  we  have 
seen  to  day." 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  William, 
"but  still  I  cannot  think  it  is  a  fair 
election  unless  every  one  has 
given  his  vote." 

"  Certainly  it  is  not,"  said  Mr< 
Ackland,  "and  there  have  often 
been  elections  which  by  that,  and 
other  things,  have  been  considered 
so  unfair,  that  they  have  been  de- 
clared so  by  Parliament,  and  tried 
over  again." 

"But  how  disgraceful,"   said 
William. 
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"  So  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Ackland, 
"but  we  see  what  people  may  be 
led  to  do  when  they  suffer  their 
passions  to  get  the  better  of  their 
understanding:  I  hope  when  you 
are  a  man,  you  will  strive  to  judge 
for  yourself  of  the  characters  of 
those  who  wish  for  your  support, 
and  not  let  yourself  be  drawn  on, 
by  the  violence  of  party  and  preju- 
dice, to  give  a  vote,  and  so  assist  to 
get  a  person  into  Parliament  who 
you  may  afterwards  regret  to  see 
there."  William  declared  he 
would  always  endeavour  to  do  so. 

"  And  now"  said  Mr.  Ackland, 
"I  must  speak  to  John,  and  tell 
him  whom  I  mean  to  vote  for,  and 
why,  and  then  I  shall  leave  him  to 
act  for  himself,  for  beyond  advice, 
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which  I  think  every  one  who  has 
the  opportunity  of  judging,  ought 
to  give  to  those  who  have  not,  I 
think  it  unfair  to  try  to  govern  any 
one,  Either  by  persuading  them  to 
agree  to  your  opinion,  only  be- 
cause it  is  your  opinion,  or  by 
threatening  them  with  your  dis- 
pleasure if  they  act  contrary  to 
your  wishes." 

"  But  just  tell  me,  why  do 
they  wear  different  coloured  rib- 
ban  ds?" 

"Merely  to  distinguish  one 
party  from  the  other,"  said  Mr: 
Ackland,  as  he  left  the  room. 
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